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The Prefent State of Art. 1. 


The firft contains 535 pages; the fe- 
cond, 513: befides the Preface, Con- 
tents, and a Difcourfe on the Manners 
and Cuftoms of ancient Geul, 





spa] HE Subject of this Work is certainly 
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my Very curious ; but feems withal fo 
NG y) barren, that one would wonder how 
Geese the Author could fill up above a thou- 

fand Pages in 4to upon it. The an- 
cient Writers fay very little of it, and in what 
they do fay, often contradict one another. And 
indeed, how could it be otherwife ? feeing it 
was a Maxim among the Druids, not only to 
commit no part of their Religion to writing, 
but to inftruét none in it, except fuch as were 
of their own Order. Notwithftanding thefe 
and other difficulties, which have hitherto de- 
terr’d the moft curious Enquirers into Antiquity 
from attempting to give a full and clear View 
of the Celtic Religion, our Author has ventur’d 
to prefent this work as fuch to the Publick. 









In order to form a right judgment of it, we 
muft obferve, that none of the Ancients, except 
Cefar, Diodorus Siculus, Mela, Strabo, and Pli- 
ny the Naturalift, have profeffedly treated of the 
Religion of the Gauls ; and they too have done 
it fo fuperficially, and in foconcife a ftile, that 
all of them put together would not fill three or 
four pages of this Book. 

To fupply this defeét,the Author thought hime 
felf obliged to read over all the Greek and Ro- 
man writers with a great deal of attention, fo 
that nothing relating to his Subject might efcape 
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his notice: and afterwards to range, compare, 
reject, reconcile, or unite all thofe fcattered 
Hints of fo many different Authors. This was 
a fatigue, which nothing but the moft obftinate 
Induftry or Curiofity could have carried him 
through. But what gave him the greateft trou- 
ble, was the manifeft Contradiétions of Authors 
upon this Subject. They all agree that the Re- 
ligion of the Gauls was different from that of 
all other Countries, and mention it only to fhow 
that difference ; and yet they confound it with 
that of the Greeks and Romans, whofe Deities 
they pretend to find among thofe of Gaul. The 
Moderns, fays he, have all followed them in 
that miftake, and have by that means entirely 
disfigured the Celtic Religion. Every body, for 
inftance, fays that the Efus of the Gauls was 
the fame as Mars ; and as they had but little to 
fay of Efus, they tacked to it all that the Greeks 
and Romans ever faid or thought of the God of 
War. Inftead therefore of being affifted by the © 
Moderns, our Author was forced to work his 
own way through all difficulties ; befides the 
danger of engaging in a Controverfy, and ma- 
king himfelf enemies, by advancing an opinion 
which is contrary to that of almoft all the 
Learned. 

He was not content with examining the 
Greek and Roman writers only : He confulted 
all the ancient Monuments of Gaul ; he ftudied 
the Hiftories of thofe Nations that had any Al- 
liance with, or relation to it ; and even learned 
the Language of Bretaigne, becaufe it is fup- 
pofed to be the Remains of the Celtic. If af- 
ter all this, he fhould be found to have fallen 
into any miftakes upon fo obfcure a Subject ; he 
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ought at leaft to be highly commended, for ha- 
ving taken fo much pains to difcover the truth. 
I do not find, however, and I much wonder at 
it, that he has made any ufe of thofe Remains 
of the Druids, to be met with in Britain and 
Ireland, whereof Mr. Toland has given us a 
Specimen in his Letters to the Lord Molef- 
worth, and by the help of which chiefly he de- 
figned to compile a Hiftory of the Druids ; nor 
of Mr. Rowland’s curious Collection of Monu-~ 
ments and Remarks, in his Mona Antiqua reftau- 
rata. 

As the Druids had the chief hand in the ma- 
nagement of all public Affairs, the Religion of 
the Gauls contains the beft part of their Hifto- 
ry ; which is therefore to be found in this Work, 
and renders it doubly entertaining and curious, 
as we are thereby enabled to form a folid judg- 
ment of the character of that People, their 
Manners, Genius, Maxims, Policy, and Inde- 
pendence ; their Paffion for Liberty, and Con- 
tempt of Life ; their Difintereftednefs, and De- 
fire of Glory ; their Pronenefs to Defpair, and 
Cruelty ; in fhort, of all the Good and Ill, that 
made up their general Character. 

Though the Author’s principal defign be to 
treat of the Religion of the Gauls, yet it fre- 
quently leads him to that of the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Jews, Perfians, Syrians, Egyptians, the 
ancient Germans, Britons, Celtiberi, and Cifal- 
pine Gauls, and generally of all the People of 
the North. 


As to the Gods that were peculiar to the 
Gauls, the Author generally explains their 
Names, gives an account of their Worfhip, 


with a defcription of their Figures, or a repre- 
{entation 
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fentation of them, where it could be had; and 
alfo the time, place, and other circumftances of 
the difcovery of fuch monuments. By this 
means the work is inter{perfed with curious ene 
quiries of feveral kinds. I muft not omit that 
he pretends the primitive religion of the Gauls 
was derived from the antient Patriarchs and Jews, 
and therefore makes ufe of it to explain feveral 
paffages of the Scripture, Fathers, and Coun- 
cils, which, he fays, cannot perhaps be other- 
wife underftood. 

Having thus given a general Idea of the Au- 
thor’s Defign, and his Manner of executing it, 
I fhali add a fhort Extract of the Difcourfe up- 
on the Manners and Cuftoms of the Gauls. 


The Gauls, fays he, came at different times 
from the Northern Parts of Afia by Colonies, 
which the Antients called Ver Sacrum, and fettled 
in that Country which is now divided into 
France, Flanders, and the reft of the Low 
Countries ; where they preferved the Form of 
Government they had received from their An- 
ceftors, the Traces whereof are ftill to be found 
in the North from whence they came. They 
were compofed of at leaft an hundred different 
Cantons, united by general and fundamental 
Laws. In the mean time, every Canton had 
its particular Senate, King or Vergobret ; but 
upon extraordinary Occafions they chofe one to 
be Chief of the whole Nation, and affigned him 
a Council, to which all the Magiftrates of par- 
ticular Cantons were obliged to fubmit. This 
Dictator was elected by the Deputies of all the 
Cantons; but the King and Vergobret bythe 
three different States of each particular Cayton, 
vi% the Druids, Nobles, and Commons,” a- 
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‘mong whom the Druids had always the Prefe- 
rence and chief Authority. The Power of the 
General lafted only till the Conclufion of the 
Affair for which he was eleéted; that of the 
King being commonly for Life, but that of the 
Vergobret, though otherwife equal to the King’s, 
was only annual. | 

Women were at firft admitted into the Go- 
vernment, but afterwards confined to Houfhold- 
affairs, with exprefs Orders to infpire into their 
Children the Sentiments of the Nation, and 
never to let them appear either in publick, or 
before their Father, till they were able to do 
him Honour ; that is, till they were fit to car- 
ry Arms. 

Honours and Pofts were not hereditary ; and 
though the Nobility alone could pretend to them, 
that without Merit and Valour was not a fuffi- 
cient Recommendation. In fome Cantons, 
when a Perfon had enjoyed the Honour of be- 
ing Vergobret, no other of his Family could 
afpire to it during his Life. 

They had no fix’d place for holding their 
Diets ; but when it was once appointed, every 
one made what hafte he could to it, becaufe 
whoever came laft, it coft him his life. In 
thefe Diets the King or Vergobret was always 
the Speaker, and propofed the affair on which 
they were to deliberate. Their Votes were free, 
and that of the meaneft in the Affembly was of 
equal validity with that even of the head of the 
Druids. However, the Eleétion of any Perfon 
to an Office was not reckoned legal, if he had 
not the Approbation of the Druids. The Sol- 
darii contributed very much to maintain the Au- 
thority of the Nobles. ‘That Name was given 


to céxtain Societies of Gauls, who baving need 
of 
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of a powerful Protector, devoted themfelves to 
the fervice of fome Great Man, whofe interefts 
they upon all occafions efpoufed, and whom they 
always accompanied even to death itfelf. 

The King, Vergobret, and all Magiftrates, 
were obliged in every thing to confult the pub- 
lick Good ; and forfeited their Authority, if 
they did not. They were never allowed to go 
out of the Canton. If they exceeded their 
Powers, they were punifh’d with the moft cruel 
torments, which always ended in death. ‘Thus, 
fays our Author, Zhe People retained no le{s Au- 
thority over them, than they themfelves bad over 
the People. 'Thefe Regulations were owing to 
that love of Liberty, to which they facrificed 
every thing that they held moft dear ; their 
Wives,. Children, Fortunes, and even their 
Lives. But as the love of Liberty is not more 
natural, than Ambition and a defire of Glory, 
thofe Cantons that found themfelves the moft 
powerful, came in time to pretend to a fort of 
fuperiority over the reft. The #dui and Arverni 
difputed that honour a long time ; while the reft 
of the Cantons joined, fome with one fide, fome 
with the other, as their interefts or inclinations 
led them. Though this was owning themfelves, 
in fome meafure, fubjeét to that Canton, whofe 
quarrel they efpoufed; yet they looked upon it 
as a real flavery, to be obliged to acknowledge 
any fuperiority in the other. So natural is it 
for Mankind to hate a Mafter, unlefs they may 
be flaves their own way. 

The Rivalfhip of thefe two Cantons, and the 
Ambition which poffefs’d all the Gauls of con- 
quering foreign Nations, occafioned their being 
almoft always in arms, either to defend them- 
felves, or attack cters. They were of fo mar- 
B 4 tial 
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tial a Genius, and fuch intrepid Courage, that 
had their Valour been guided by Art and Difci- 
pline, they might probably have bid fair for 
the Empire of the World. But they neither 
practifed, nor underftood any ftratagem or art 
in War. They were under no Difcipline either 
in the Camp or Field. Their Arms were only 
a Bow and Arrows, a Buckler, Sword, and 

avelin. Yet with all thefe difadvantages, and 
with fuch forry Arms, they performed fuch won- 
ders, as made them the moft terrible enemies 
the Romans ever had *. Add to all this, that 
they often fought quite naked, and for the moft 
part covered their bodies only to the wafte ; yet 
fo little were they afraid of meeting death, that 
they advanced to the attack finging and dancing, 
and fhouting for joy. 

Their Cavalry was much better than their 
Infantry ; and therefore to ftrengthen the latter, 
they mixed them together. They alfo ufed 
chariots to break the ranks of the enemy ; but as 
foon as they had darted their javelins, they 
ufually alighted and fought on foot. They had 
the invention of Mines, but knew not the ufe, 
nor even the names or figures of Machines in 
fieges. Accordingly they begun the ftorming 
of a place with a fhower of ftones, in order to 
clear the walls, which they immediately endea- 
voured to mount {word in hand. 

But their forwardnefs coft them often very 
dear, efpecially when they had to do with the 
Romans. For as foon as they received any 
check in their career, furprifed at a turn which 
they did not expect, they were thrown into the 


* Saluft. Fugurth. fub fin. Romani fic habuere cum Gallis 
pro falute nen pro gloria certarie 
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utmoft confufion, diforder and ftupidity ; fo 
that they either ftood tamely till they were cut 
to pieces, or flinging down their arms prefented 
the right fhoulder naked, which was the Men’s 
way of begging quarter ; the Women uncovered 
their breafts, and threw their money and cloaths 
to the foldiers. 

They were not more naturally inclined to 
war, than to be civil and obliging to ftrangers, 
whom they ufually invited to their houfes with- 
out any acquaintance. After they had enter- 
tained them handfomely, they enquired their 
name, their country, the occafion of their jour- 
ney, what news they had, and a thouland fuch 
queftions. And fo great was their curiofity to 
hear any thing new, that they ftopped patfen- 
gers, and carried them to fome publick place, 
where the people immediately affembled in 
crouds, and entred into converiation with 
them. 

Their food was chiefly milk, and all forts of 
meat, efpecially pork, both frefh and {falr. 
Their children waited upon them at table, 
which was covered with a skin inftead of a cloth. 
Their difhes were of coarfe earthen ware, and 
very clumfy. ‘Their common drink was beer. 
They were in general very abftemious and fober, 
as appears by their fining thofe who grew too 
fat. The Belge particularly exceeded the other 
Gauls in this refpeét; for they prohibited the 
importation of every thing that might emafcu- 
late the mind, or enervate the body ; and efpe- 
cially of wine, with which the Romans took 
care to furnifh thofe parts of Gaul that would 
admit it. 

Though each Gaul had power of life and death 
in his own family, yet they ufed their wives very 
well, 
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well. When they married, whatever fortune 
the wife brought, the husband put as much to 
it; and that f{um, with all the intereft of it, be- 
Jonged to the furvivor of them two. 

The northern Belge that lived neareft the 
Rhine had no town, at leaft that we know of: 
but the other Cantons had each one at leaft, 
which always carried the name of that Canton 
of which it was the capital. They were gene- 
rally built on eminences, in marfhes, by ri- 
vers, or in iflands made by the concourfe of ri- 
vers. ‘Their houfes were round, and very large; 
the roof being arched, and thatched with ftraw 
or reeds. They had alfo fecret caves under 
ground, into which they retired with their fa- 
milies and effects at the approach of too ftrong 
anenemy. ‘The Nobles dwelt inthe country by 
the fide of a wood or morafs, not only on ac- 
count of the air, but for the conveniency of 


hunting, which, next to war, was their greateft ' 


delight. ‘They were alfo diftinguifhed from the 
Commons by their beards, which they Jet grow 
to a confiderable length, fhaving only their 
cheeks. Whereas the Commons were either fha- 
ved quite {mooth, or at leaft left but a very little 
beard. ‘They were naturally of a fair complexion, 
which they endeavoured to improve by a fort of 
paint made of the chalk of the country. They 
likewife ufed a hot iron to give a reddifh colour 
to their hair, though it was generally fair. They 
never cet it, but only curled it, tied it upon the 
crown of the head, and fo let it hang down be~ 
hind. ‘This is the common opinion of Authors, 
and it is juftified by one monument only ; where- 
as there are abundance that reprefent the Gauls 
with short hair, and parted in the middle, 
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As for their Drefs, they generally wore a tu- 
nick, a Sagum with fleeves, breeches, and a fore 
of pumps without heels. In winter the Sagum 
was made of a thick, woolly ftuff, in fummer it 
was thin and light, but always ftriped with pur- 
ple and other colours, | like the Highland Plaids. 1 
Over it they fometimes wore a cloak, very dit- 
ferent from that of the Greeks and Romans. 
The bottom of it, as well as of their other 
cloaths, was fometimes indented quite round. 
To thefe ornaments they added collars and brace- 
lets, which were commonly of gold. 

The Author finifhes this general account of 
the Gauls, by telling us they were a people of 
great honour and ingenuity ; that while the reft 
ftudied only Eloquence and War, the Druids 
cultivated all the Sciences, and neglected no- 
thing that might improve them. 

This Work is divided into five Books, the 
firft of which treats of the Religion of the Gauls 
in general; its Antiquity, Temples, Altars, 
Victims, Priefts, Priefteffes, and Ceremonies ; 
of the Origin of human Sacrifices, of the facri- 
ficing Inftruments, and the meaning of certain 
Symbols, €c. ‘The fecond treats of the princi- 
pal Gods honoured by the Gauls before they were 
{ubdued by the Romans. In the third, the Au- 
thor explains the figures of a beautiful Gallic 
Column difcovered at Cuffi near Autun in 
France, and illuftrates the Monuments of the 
Cathedral of Paris. The fourth Book treats af 
the Gallic Gods of the fecond clafs, vz. Saturn, 
Vulcan, Volianus, Bacchus, Telefphorus, Cir- 
cius, Cybele, Proferpine, Ardoina, the Oracle 
of the Ifle of Sain, Nehalennia, Ifis, Onuava ; 
of the Goddeffes called Maire, Matres, or Ma- 
trone ; of deified Towns, Winds, Rivers, —~ 
E3'¢, 
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3c. The fifth and laft treats of the Tombs, 
Monuments, Urns, Epitaphs, and other things 
relating to the funerals of the Gauls. 

As it is not to be expected I fhould enter 
into all thefe particulars, I fhall only mention 
a few that feem to be more curious than the 
reft. 

The Gauls and Britons were anciently of the 
fame Religion; but Authors are not agreed 
which of the two received it from the other. 
Cefar * fays the Britons were the Authors of it, 
in the opinion of the Gauls themfelves ; but 'T'a- 
citus ¢ thinks they derived it from the Gauls, 
who peopled Britain; which is indeed more 
probable. The Britons, however, retained it 
in its greateft purity, as appears by the Gauls 
fending their youth into Britain to be inftruéted 
in it. 

The Gauls were generally thought to have de- 
rived their Religion, as moft other Nations did, 
from that of the Egyptians ; but our Author en- 
deavours to prove from the wide difference between 
them||,and many other arguments, that they did net 
receive it from them, or any Nation whatfoever. 
He thinks they owed all their Theology to Go- 
mer, who lived five or fix hundred years before 
Mofes, and whofe pofterity they are generally 
owned to have been. Speaking of the Antiqui- 
ty of the Gauls, and of their Religion, he fays 
the Characters they ufed were probably the fame 
that Cadmus introduced into Greece. All Au- 
thors agree that they were Greek ; and it appears 





* De Bel. Gal. lib. 6. t InVit. Agr. c 26 
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evidently by a curious Infcription found at Rome 
on the tomb of one Gordian, Courier o: the 
Gauls, who was put to death there with all his 
family, on account of their being Chriftians. 
It was publifhed firft in the Roma Subterranea, 
and afterwards by F. Mabilon. The characters 
are Greek, but the words are Latin, and fhow 
that the Antients pronounced ¢ like our & ; for 
pake is there writ for pace. The Author of Ro- 
ma Subterranea is at a deal of pains to confer an 
honourable Poft upon the Martyr Gordian; and 
becaufe in the Infcription he is called Nuucius 
Galliz, he will have it that he was an Ambaffa- 
dor, or an Envoy at leaft. Ihave nothing to fay 
againft his being a great Saint, but an In{cripti- 
on found at Treves makes it plain that Nuncius 
fignified no more than a Courier: for there ano- 
ther of the fame profeffion is ftiled, 


Nuncius Augufti, velox pede Curfor, ut aura. 


The Author goes on to obferve, that the 
Greek Characters were in ufe among the Gauls 
till the fixth or feventh Century at leaft; that 
the Legends of the Gallic Coins and Medals are 
fome in Greek Characters, others partly Greek, 
partly Roman, as are alfo feveral Infcriptions 
ftill remaining ; and that in all of them are 
found Letters, which muft be referred as far 
back as to the age of the Infcription at Sigeum ; 
that both by their Infcriptions and Medals it ap- 
pears they wrote Gesogrd'dv, that s, alternately 
from the left to the right, and froin the right 
to the left, which was the moft antient manner 
of writing among the Greeks. Paufanias * com- 
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pares this way of writing to the drou@ owas, 
a Race at the Olympic games, in which they 
run trom the ftarting-place to the goal, and 
back again; as the Scholiaft upon Arifto- 
phanes * explains it, Our Author makesa new 
remark upon the origin of the word Aiawa@ : 
It is derived from aaés, a Flute, which was at firft 
made of feveral reeds, or oaten pipes of unequal 
lengths, and faftened together fideways with wax. 
As each pipe had but one hole, the only way to 
make any Mufick with them, was to blow them 
one after another, by fliding the Lip forward and 
backward upon them, from one end to the other : 
and this motion backward and forward was pro- 
perly called AtzvAa@-, whence it was applied to 
the Race at the Olympic games. But to re- 
turn to the Gauls ; though they ufed Greek 
characters, they did not, it feems, know a word 
of the- Language: for, ¢ Cefar tells us he wrote 
to Cicero -in Greek, that if his Letter fhould 
be intercepted, the Gauls might not underftand 
it. Now, fays the Author, how came the Gauls, 
as well as the Swifs and Germans, to ufe Greek 
characters, without underftanding the Lan- 
guage ? If they can be fuppofed to have learnt 
them from the Phoceans of Marfeilles, why did 
they not learn the Language too? and how 
came the Germans and Swifs by their chara- 
€ters ? He concludes that they brought them 
out of Afia, and that they were the fame which 
Cadmus introduced into Greece. He goes far- 
ther, and from the affinity of feveral Celtic 
words with the ancient Greek, and the Gauls 
ufing Greek characters, he pretends that the 
ancient Celtic Language was the fame with 
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that which Cadmus brought out of Phenicia, 
differing from it only as one Diale¢ét does from 
another. F. Pezron has publifhed a large Col- 
lectien of words equally Celtic and Greek ; but 
his opinion, that the Greeks borrowed them 
from the Gauls, does not feem very proba- 
ble. 

The ancient Gauls had no Temples, nor Al- 
tars, no Statues, nor Images of God; but de- 
{troyed them, where-ever they met them, out 
of a principle of Religion ; which made Tully 
* fay, that they waged war with the immortal 
Gods. From hence our Author would infer, 
that they believed God to be a pure Spirit : nay, 
he thinks that at firft they acknowledged one 
only fupreme Being, whom they called Efus, 
but durft not reprefent. He obferves, that the 
moft ancient Egyptians, the Perfians, Scythians 
and others, had as great an averfion as the 
Gauls for Temples, Statues, and Images of any 
God ; except that the Scythians erected to Mars 
a Temple of the Prunings of Vines, which 
they pulled down again every year, without 
having any other Statue of that God than a 
Sword. According to t Strabo, || Clement of 
Alexandria, + Diodorus Siculus, and other an- 
cient Writers, they derived this Doctrine from 
the Law of Mofes ; but the Author thinks it 
much older ; that the Gauls made but one Peo- 
ple with all thefe Nations, among whom this 
Principle was commonly received, from the 
time of the ancient Patriarchs, and that they 
brought it with them out of Afia into Gaul. 


* Pro M, Fontejo. 
+ Lid. 16, ll Strom, hy 1 + Lih 40. 
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To fhow what a great affinity the Notions of 
the Gauls had with thofe of the Eaftern people, 
he gives us a parallel of fome Points of Reli- 
gion, Difcipline and Government, that were 
common to the Gauls, the Patriarchs of the Old 
Teftament, and the Jews. ‘This is but part of 
a Parallel that was drawn about fifteen hundred 
years ago, and urged againft the Chriftians by 
* Celfus ; who, to the novelty of their Do- 
€trines, oppofed the antiquity of the Druids, 
their profound wifdom, and the refemblance of 
their maxims to thofe of the Jews. I fhall mene 
tion only a few inftances. ‘The greateft Punifh- 
ment the Jews or Druids could infli€t, was Ex- 
communication. ‘The Jews came from all quar 
ters once a year to the Temple, and before it 
was built, to the place where the Ark was lodg- 
ed: So the Druids and Gauls affembled once a 
year at a foreft of Oaks in the country of Char- 
tres ‘The Druids miniftred in white robes ; fo 
did the Jewilh Priefts in the Ephod. The Dru- 
ids dwelt in groves of Oak, and paid an extra- 
ordinary veneration to that tree: Abraham 
dwelt under the Oak of Mamre, erected an 
Altar, called upon the name of the Lord, and 
entertained Angels there ; Jacob buried Laban’ 3 
Idols under an oak; Jofhua made the Ark to reft 
under an oak, and erected there a Monument of 
the Covenant he had made between God and If- 
rael; the Jews, in imitation of their idola- 
trous neighbours, frequently {pread their Tents 
under oaks, and fpent whole nights there in 
honour of their falfe Gods. The Gauls devo~ 
ted to Mars all the Spoil they took in war, and 
punifhed thofe with death who. embezzled any 
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part of it. We find inftances of the fame na- 
ture among the Jews. The Gauls made a God 
of a brazen Bull, by whom they fwore : The 
Ifraelites worfhipped a golden Calf. The Gauls, 
in any public calamity, devoted a Man, whom 
they loaded with imprecations, that all the Ills 
which threatened them might fall upon him, 
and then facrificed him: This refembles the 
Scape-goat. The Gauls owned the Immortality 
of the Soul : So did the ancient Patriarchs and 
Jews. ‘The Gauls ufed the Rhine, for the fame 
purpofes as the Jéws did the water of Jealoufy. 
When a Gaul fufpected his wife’s fidelity, he 
obliged her to throw her children into the 
Rhine: If they funk, the poor mother was in- 
ftantly put to death, as guilty; but if they did 
not, the husband was fully fatisfied of her inno= 
cence. It feems, the Gauls were fo impolite, 
that nothing lefs than a miracle could affure 
them of the chaftity of their wives. 


The Author proceeds to fhow how nearly thé 
Gauls refembled the Perfians in their Religions 
Manhers, way of life, and of making war;. 
which among both were fo much alike, that 


they were almoft the fame. From all which he 


concludes, that the Religion of the Jews, E- 
gyptians, Scythians and Gauls, had ofiginally 
One and the fame Source. 

He afterwards fhows how the primitive Pu- 
rity of the Celtic Religion came infenfibly to 
be cotrupted, by the introducing of foreign 
Gods , building of Temples, erecting of Sta- 
tues, &c. In treating of their Superftition, for 
which they were noted, he has one remarkable 
pafflage. We may judge of it, {ays he, by the 
extraordinary Refpet? they paid to their Prizfts, 
“JANUARY 172% C the 
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the Intereft they thought they bad with the Gods, 
their implicit Fatth in all they faid, their Sub- 
miffion to all their Orders, the Revenues allotted 
them, the extraordinary Privileges granted them, 
and the honourable Employments conferred upon 
theni. Who could have thought that a Roe 
man-Catholic Clergyman would have made all 
thefe things fo many marks of heathen Super- 
{tition ? 

Among the three methods of divination, the 
Author explains the Sortes Apoftolice, which 
were ufed by the Gauls, after Chriftianity pre- 
vailed among them, in this manner. They pres 
pared themfelves by fafting and prayer, during 
three days: a little before the end of the laft, 
they laid upon the Altar a Bible, or fome other 
book made ufe of in divine Service ; when the 
time was expired, they opened the book, and 
the firft pafflage they caft their eyes on, was 
looked upon as containing the Will and Decree 
of Heaven concerning the affair they had in 
view. This practice continued even till the 
fourteenth century, as the Author proves from 
a Manufcript of that age belonging to the 
Church of Conferrans, in which this is prohi- 
bited among other Superftitions. But it is re- 
markable, that the fame MS. enjoins the wear- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed hung 
about the neck, or faftened to the body ; as if 
a chriftian amulet, or charm, were any better 
than a heathen one. 

* Tacitus mentions another fort of divina- 
tion ufed by the Gauls. They cut a branch with 
fruit upon it into feveral pieces, on each. of 
which they made different marks, and threw 
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them all together into a white garment. In 
public affairs a Druid, but in private ones the 
Mafter of the family began the ceremony by 
a prayer, with his hands and eyes lifted up to 
heaven. ‘Then he took out the pieces of the 
branch one after another, and formed his pre- 
diétions by the marks he had made before. | 

They obferved certain days in each month 
as unlucky, which were called Egyptian days. 
Durandus t gives thefe two verfes tor knowing 
them : 


Augurior, Decios, Audito Lumine, Clangor 
Liquit Oleus Abies, Coluit Colus, Excute Gallum, 


'Thefe twelve words agree each to one of the 
twelve months, beginning at Augurior and ‘Fa- 
nuary. ‘The firft letter of the firft fyllable of 
each word, marks fuch a day in the pane it 
belongs to, as anfwers to the letter’s number in 
the alphabet. The fame rule holds with re- 
{pect to the firft letter of the fecond {fyllable, 
except that you muft count fo many from the 
end of the month. ‘Thus in Augzrior, A marks 
the firft of January, and @ marks the twenty 
fifth, or the feventh from the laft. H is never 
to be reckoned. 


Among the Gauls were a fort of Conjurers, 
catled Sali/ators, who predicted future events 
from the motion of their own limbs. They 
alfo drew prognoftics from the neighing or mo- 
tion of certain white horfes, who were kept @ 
the public charge for that purpofe. 
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The Gauls ufed only Brafs-Money, and con- 
fecrated all Gold and Silver to their Gods; 
throwing it into deified Lakes, and Rivers ; 
which feems to be the true origin of the fa- 
mous Aurum Tolofanum, the Gold which Cepio 
took out of the Lake of Thouloufe, and which 
proved fo fatal to him and his pofterity, that it 
became a Proverb. 

Though the Gauls are faid to have had more 
exalted Notions of the Gods than any other 
Heathens, yet they thought no method fo pro- 
per to appeafe them as that of human Sacri- 
fices, whom they put to death in various man- 
ners. Some they burnt alive, by fetting fire to 
a ftatue of Ofier, in which the Victims were in- 
clofed, or by tying them to a poft, and making 
a great fire round them ; or by inclofing a num- 
ber of Men and Beafts in a great machine of 
Hay, and burning them al] together. Some 
they crucified ; fome they fhot to death with 
arrows ; others they {tabbed behind their backs, 
and drew a good or bad Omen from the figure 
of the wound, or the manner of their falling. 
The Sacrifice was always performed by the Dru- 
ids; who were alfo the only Executioners of 
juftice. ‘They imagined that Malefactors were 
the moft agreeable Victims to their Gods : how- 
ever, they did not fcruple upon occafion to fa- 
crifice innocent perfons, when they had no cri- 
minals. Their fury went fometimes fo far, as 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of their mo- 
thers, wives and children ; foolifhly fancying 
they fhould fatisfy the anger of the Gods, by 
offering up whatever they efteemed moft dear. 
* Juftin relates a remarkabl@ inftance of this 
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barbarous Enthufiafm, when they were about to 
engage with Antigonus, King of Macedonia. 
Thofe of ¢ Marfeilles, when threatened with 
a plague, took fome poor Man, who voluntarily 
offered himfelf, and entertained him in the moft 
fumptuous and delicious manner for a whole 
year ; at the end of which, they dreffed him up 
in facred Ornaments, made him walk in procef- 
fion through the whole Town, loading him 
with curfes, and praying that all the calamities 
wherewith they were threatened or afflicted, 
might light upon him ; and then precipitated 
him from the top of a rock. They fometimes 
|| prevailed, by a great reward, upon handfome 
young Men of Quality, to devote themfelves 
for the good of the Publick. They ufed them 
with the fame Ceremonies as the poor Man, ex- 
cept that they ftoned him to death withaut the 
Town. 

The Author obferves, that the + Greeks, 
Romans, and Eaftern people had alfo their ex- 
piatory human Sacrifices. They firft foundly 
beat the Patient, then burnt him alive, and 
threw his afhes into the air, faying, Be thou 
an Atonement or Ranfom for us. The Grecks 
called fuch unfortunate Martyrs xaSdguem. It 
is not to be fo much wondred at, that a Gaul 
fhould voluntarily offer himfelf to be facrificed 
for his Country, feeing they were fo filly as to 
imagine that their Souls were by that means 
deified ; as fome Chriftians of * Antioch tan- 
cied, that the Souls of all who died violent 
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deaths were changed into Genii. Befides, they 
had fuch a contempt for Life, that they would 
at any time barter it for a trifle. 

As to the origin of human Sacrifices, the 
Author obferves, that Saturn is by all allowed 
to have firft introduced this barbarous Cuftom. 
He produces from Eufebius the Authority of 
Sanchoniathon, Porphyry, and Nicolas of Da- 
mafcus, to prove that Saturn was the fame with 
Abraham, from whofe intended Sacrifice of his 
Sen Ifaac, all the Nations of the World (he 
thinks) took the Example ; believing, that 
fince God commanded Abraham to offer up his 
Son, human Sacrifices muft be the moft agree- 
able to him. 


[I muft not here omit the fingular opinion 
mentioned by Mr. Morin, in a Differtation pre- 
fented to the ¢ Royal Academy at Paris ; where- 
in he pretends to fhow, that we have no fuffi- 
cient Authority to believe that human Sacrifices 
were ever offered by any nation whatfoever. He 
fays, 1. We ought not to think that any people 
could be guilty of a praétice fo contrary, fo 
fhocking to human nature, without the moft evi- 
dent proof. Now, fays he, we have no Au- 
thors that affert it upon their own knowledge, 
but upon mere hearfays, and the reports of o- 
thers, who were not themfelves witneffes of 
the fact. 2. That Horus vindicates the Egyp- 
tians from this afperfion, who were fo far from 
jacrificing men, that they never durft facrifice 
animals till the time of the Ptolomies. 3. If 
Abraham be the pattern the heathens are fuppo- 
ied to have imitated, why did they go beyond 
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their original? In fhort he gives a great many 
inftances both from real hiftory and fable, in 
which the human victim was indeed brought to 
the altar, or made to pafs through the fire, but 
an animal was facrificed inftead thereof At 
leaft; if they did ever really offer human facrifi- 
ces, Mr. Morin thinks they were either crimi- 
nals whom they thus executed, or prifoners of 
war whom they put to death by way of reprifal, 
or to appeafe the Manes of thofe that had been 
killed in war. But afterall, we find this abomi- 
nable practice ftill in ufe among fome barbarous 
people, if we may believe modern travellers ; 
and as to the Antients, is not * Ceefar very parti- 
cular concerning the Gauls? And if he does not 
fay that he was himfelf an eye-witnefs of a hu- 
man facrifice, yet is it to be fuppofed that he was 
ill-informed, who fpent no lefs than nine years 
in that country, and was intimately acquainted 
with feveral Gauls of the beft quality? And do 
not ¢ Piutarch, + Livy, and || Pliny tell us, that 
the Romans themfelves were fometimes guilty 
of it? We can depend upon nothing in hiftory, 
if we muft not credit fuch relations. However, 
Mr. Morin is certainly in the right, when he 
obferves that a ftranger feeing the ceremonies of 
an Auto di Fé might eafily take it for a human 
facrifice ; and indeed he would not be much in 
the wrong, for fo it is with a vengeance. | 

The Bards were a fort of religious Order a- 
mong the Gauls, who had fo great a veneration 
for them, that when they were ready to give 
battel, and had even thrown their javelins, and 
drawn their fwords, both fides forbore to fight, 
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if the Bards arrived in the camp. Their bufiz 
nefs was to fing to inftruments the praifes of 
heroes and great men in their affemblies, but 
efpecially when they were advancing to charge 
an enemy ; and from thence they had their name, 
which Feftus tells us fignifies in Celtic a Singer. 
They alfo fatyrized thofe whofe Conduét deferved 
it. But ’tis probable they were very {paring of 
their cenfures; for * Athenzus tells us from 
Poffidonius, they were no better than Parafites. 
Cafaubon upon this paffage obferves, that the 
Celtic word an{wering to Parafite, and ufed by 
Poffidonius, is So/durius, which Nicolaus Da- 
mafcenus renders euywama@, devoted or defira- 
bie. But Soldurius, fays our Author, comes 
from the Celtic Solde, a foldier’s pay, and So/- 
dur, aman that receives fuch pay ; ail thence 
not improbably comes our foldier. ' But what- 

ever difference may be between the Soldurii and 
Bardi, the lattter were undoubtedly Parafites, as 
appears by a merry ftory out of ¢ Appian. A 
Bard being invited to an Entertainment by a 
Nobleman of Gaul, unfortunately came too 
late. Though that mortified him extremely, 
yet he continued for fome time founding the 
praifes of his Patron ; but at laft unable to re- 
fift his grief, he burft out into cries and la- 
mentations, and changed his heroick ftrain into 
a doleful ditty, bewailing his misfortune. 

Our Author treats next of the Druids, who 
are alfo called in hiftory SsuvbSe0e and Sapavedts. 
To thefe three names our Author adds a fourth, 
wiz. Senani, taken from an infcription on one of 
the monuments in the Choir of Notre Dame at 
Paris, but not to be met with in any Writer. 
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He thinks it comes from =sur2s, and was given 
the Druids to exprefs their being venerable for 
age and prudence. on which account * Dion alfo 
calls them Metetvzes:. So that, adds he, the 
Senani among the Gauls were the fame as the 
Elders of the people among the Jews. But he 
feems to underftand the religions of the anti- 
ents better than thofe of the moderns, when he 
adds, that the Englifh have ftill Elders, whom 
they call Presbyterians, a Greek word fignifying 
the fame thing. He fhould have faid, that the 
Presbyterians in England have ftill Church offi- 
cers, whom they call Elders. But to return to 
the Druids. 

Our Author obferves, that as to Antiquity 
they are ranked by antient Writers with the 
Magi, Chaldeans, and Brachmans, the moft fa- 
mous and moft antient Philofophers, and the 
Models of thofe of Greece. Not only no act of 
religion could be performed among the Gauls 
without them, but they were alfo the principal 
managers of all ftate-affairs. It was their pri- 
vilege to ereate every year the chief Governor 
of each Canton, who could do nothing without 
their advice and confent. ‘They were the Arbi- 
ters of peace and war, and the fupreme Judges 
in all caufes ecclefiaftical and civil, publick and 
private. They depofed thofe Kings or Magi- 
ftrates who did not pleafe them, and excommu- 
nicated fuch as refufed to fubmit to their fen- 
tences; in which cafe the excommunicated per- 
fon was avoided and abhorred by every body ; 
none would have any correfpondence with him, 
or fupply him with the neceffaries of life: in 
fhort, he was looked upon and treated as a he- 
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retick. ‘They had over them an Arch-Druid, 
whofe place when vacant was filled by the ma- 
jority of votes; but none except Druids were 
admitted into the conclave. It fometimes hap- 
pened that the Competitors could not agree, and 
then the difpute was decided by force of arms, 
which the Druids never took up on any other 
occafion, but where the interefts of the Church 
were immediately concerned. They paid the 
greateft veneration imaginable to the Oak ; they 
never cut it down, nor put it to any common 
ufe, but let it rot as it ftood. ‘They made even 
very little difference between the tree itfelf, and 
the God they worfhipped in it. This fuperftition 
our Author derives, as well as human facrifices, 
from Abraham, and the famed Oak of Mamre, 
which was exceedingly honoured by all the 
heathens round about it for many ages. They 
lived in feparate bodies by themfelves in woods 
of Oak, where they inftruéted their difciples in 
the principles of their religion, all in verfe, 
which they were obliged to get by heart, and 
allowed to commit no part of it to writing. 
They affembled once a year in a facred foreft in 
the country of Chartres, whither all the Gauls 
came to have their grievances redreffed, or law- 
fuits decided. Their principles are reducible to 
thefe three ; to worfhip the * Gods, never to do 
any evil, and to be brave on all occafions. ‘Their 
favourite doctrine was the immortality of the 
foul, which they made ufe of as the greateft en- 
couragement to valour. °*Twas upon the belief 
of this ¢ tenet, that they lent one another mo- 
ney on promife of repaying it in the other 
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world ; and that they wrote letters to the decea- 
fed, and flung them into the funeral ¢ pile, to- 
gether with an exact account of his affairs, which 
they fuppofed he would read at his leifure. Stra- 
bo tells us, they believed that every thing would 
one day be deftroyed by fire and water. They 
pretended to underftand Geometry, Aftronomy, 
Aftrology, and Phyfic, which they pra¢tifed 
with more fuperftition than art. ‘They pretend- 
ed, as Pliny * tells us, that mifletoe of the Oak 
was a fpecific remedy againft all poifons, and 
that it made thofe animals prolific, who drunk 
the water in which it was infufed. Accordingly 
they gathered it with a deal of ceremony. On 
the fixth day of the moon they brought two 
white Bulls, which they faftened for the firft 
time by the horns to the tree on which the mifle- 
toe grew. Then a Prieft dreffed in his white 
robe climbed up the tree, and cut the mifletoe 
with a golden pruning-knife, and another be- 
low received it in a white Sagum. 'This was 
followed with facrifices and prayers, that God 
would blefs his prefent to thofe that fhould be 
honoured with it. Of this alfo the Druids ufed 
to wear chapelets, while they performed any re- 
ligious rites. 

Among other Superftitions, that of the Ovum 
Anguinum \\ is remarkable. ‘The Druids pretend- 
ed that it was formed in fummer, by a great 
number of ferpents together, out of their ve- 
nom and foam. As the ferpents hiffed, the egg 
rofe into the air, where it was neceflary to re- 
ceive it, (upon a certain day of the moon too ) 
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in a white Sagum, e’re it touched the ground. 
The Druid that took it, was immediately to 
get a horfeback, and make the beft of his way ; 
becaufe the ferpents being enraged at the lofs, 
purfued him till they were ftopped by fome ri- 
ver. This egg was fet in acircle of gold, with 
which it would fwim, if it had been rightly tae 
ken. It had this virtue, that whoever was ma- 
fter of it never loft a caufe, and had always free 
accefs to Princes. ‘The Emperor Claudius put 
to death a Roman Knight of Dauphine, only 
becaufe he carried one of thefe eggs in his bo- 
fom, while he was engaged in a law-fuit. This 
ege was undoubtedly an impofture of the Dru- 
ids ; and yet to my knowledge fomething like 
it is to this day believed by the common people 
inthe North. Chorier, in his hiftory of Dau- 
phiné, tells us, that during the heats of fum- 
mer, there are prodigious numbers of ferpents 
affemble together in fome places of that pro- 
vince, but particularly at a hill called La Ro- 
chette, in the skirts of Dauphine towards Sa- 
vay. All forts of ferpents, fays he, run thither 
from the middle of June till the middle of Au- 
pul, duriug which time there is not one to be 
een within three leagues round the place, which 
they leave covered with a thick vifcid flime. 
The Author next enquires into the employ- 
ments, quality, claffes, reputation, and predi- 
Etions of the Druideffes, and intothetime when 
Druidifm was abolifhed. Auguftus forbid the 
Romans to practife the religion of the Druids. 
Suetonius, Aurelius Victor, and Seneca fay that 
Claudius utterly abolifhed it : but Pliny * attri- 
butes this to Tiberius, who alfo made a decree 
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againft * aftrology. However, Druidifm was 
even authorifed, and in great reputation in the 
time of ¢ Alexander Severus, || Aurelian, and 
Dioclefian, who all three confulted the Drui- 
deffes. Procopius tells us, that about the mid- 
dle of the fixth century, Theodebert I. having 
paffed into Italy at the head of a great army, 
and furprifed the Goths at the bridge of Padua, 
his Soldiers facrificed the women and children 
whom they had taken captives, and threw their 
bodies into the Po, as the firft-fruits of the war. 
For, fays he, though the Francs are Chriftians, 
they fiill obferve many of the fuperftitions of 
their anceftors, and particularly offer human Sae 
crifices. And this he relates upon his own 
knowledge, as having been an eye-witnefs of 
it. 


I fhall here conclude this Extraét, taken 
chiefly from the firft Book, and referve what 
I have to fay of the reft till another opportu- 
nity. 





ARTICLE IL. 


PETRI WESSELING Obfervationum vari- 
arum Libri duo; in quibus multi ve- 
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terum Auctorum Loci explicantur, at- 
que emendantur. Amfteledami: apud 


R. & J. Wetftenios, & W. Smith, 
That ts, 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS upon feveral 
Paffages of ancient Authors. 1727. 
page. 281 in 8vo. 


#18 Book is dedicated in a Latin Poem 
Ty to the Prince of Frizeland ; and contains 
the explication of feveral difficult paflages in 
ancient Authors, corrections of the Text where 
it is corrupted, with curious obfervations upon 
them relating to Hiftory, Chronology, the Laws 
and Cuftoms of Antiquity, &c. Ido not doubt 
but it will be received the more favourably, as 
the Author propofes his own opinions modeftly, 
though not without good proof, and does not 
cenfure thofe who differ from him. 


Veniam petimufque, damufq; viciffim. 


Though thefe Remarks be divided into Books, 
and Chapters, yet are they fet down without any 
method, and “jut as they occurred to him in 
his readi ing. I fhall take notice of afew of them, 
as a Specimen of the reit. 


T/aeus in his Oration de Cironis Hereditate 
has thefe words : Suotxiiew i ay ti yuy cans we 
nv T 5 DENK Tay SL ay ano: uo udv oz maides cn TETE Hy 
oe enelvisy cmbie Critews iClocs, In which, fays 
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Mr. Weffeling, there are feveral faults. For 
the point fhould not ftand after iiv, but after dv; 
and amo fhould be in two, words, @m’ 6s éCiaour, 
he fays, is alfo put for iCodov. “Emderis iCioae 
fignifies to be two years above the age at which 
young men were called Ephebi, and fuch the 
Athenian laws reckoned at age, and allowed them 
to take poffeffion of their father’s eftate ; but 
Bitsy cuderts is only to be two years old, and 
children fo young cannot be fuppofed capable of 
entering heirs. The paflage thus corrected gives 
this fenfe: Mulierem fumere quidem poterat, non 
vero pecuntam ; fed liberi ex boc atque illa pro- 
creati, poft duos annos quam ex epbebis exceffe~ 
rint. 

In the fame Oration is this paflage: Kaziye + 
dyesy o:Atdde. guela dia eneve détwxe. Inftead of 
gercddy ace, Which our Author fays is not 
Greek, he reads geméz 4 owetz, and fhows the 
word to be ufed by Suidas and Aelian to fignify 
rough and ftony. So that the fenfe is: Agruns 
retinet ; preedia vero quedam falebrofa illi dedit. 


Euripid. in Iphigen. v. 130. 
Thode macoSevsoy 
“¢ ef 
Octoy, corns 
Kad eys Seka 7270. 


Pedem virgineum 
Santtum, fantte 
Clavigere ferva mitto. 


The learned Mr. Barnes not finding this epi- 
thet given to Diana by the Antients, corrected 
It Aewredéxe. But it feems that great Grecian 
was miftaken; for Mr. Weffeling not only proves 
from the Antiq. Rom. tom. y. p. 776. that Dia- 
na 
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a na was often reprefented with a key in her handy 


but alfo quotes the hymns afcribed to Orpheus, 
in which fhe is exprefsly called 











Tavesmdov mures neous nrcd Sor ddan. 
Dianam totius mundi claves gerentem reginamt 









He goes on and fhows, that as a key was a fym+ 
bol of power, it was by the Antients put into 
the hands of all the Deities that prefided over 
any particular place or thing. Thus Minerva 
is called xayd¢y~@ by Ariftoph. in Thefm. v. 1152. 
becaufe fhe prefided over Athens. £{chylus in 
his Eumen. alfo gives Pallas the keys of Jove’s 
magazine of thunder. Ariftoph. in Thefm, 
v. 982. fays Juno xAndes yeux pvdaade : becaufe fhe 
prefided over marriage and childbirth ; on the 
faft of which accounts fhe is called Patuleia in 
an antient infcription. Cybele, or Earth, the 
mother of the Gods, was reprefented with a key, 
becaufe it opens in the fpring, and fhuts in the 
winter. Plutarch calls the Parce xeadiyss, be- 
caufe they have the power of human life. Pin- 
dar gives the goddefs Quiet, the keys of coun- 
fels and of war. Orpheus gives Proferpine the 
keys of hell. Ovid and others give Janus a key, 
becaufe he prefided over gates. Feftus gives 
Portumnus one too, as prefiding over harbours. 
Proclus gives the Sun the keys of the fountain 
of lite. And Mithras, who is the fame as the 
Sun, was reprefented with a key in each hand, 
as may be feen in Montfaucon’s Diar. Ital. c. xiv. 
Ariftides gives Serapis the keys of earth and fea. 
Orpheus gives Pluto the keys of earth and hell. 
From this manner of reprefenting and {peaking 
of their deities fo common among the Antients, 
mnay be derived that concerning the keys of 
4. death 
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death and hell in Rev. i..18. and the keys of 
rain, corn, barrennefs and the grave attributed 
to God by the Jewifh Writers. 

Lucian fays of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, that 
his flatterers made him believe he refembled A- 
lexander the Great; and adds, Kar 7 7 Meouy 
Gr, did wivrwy wegfue tiv. eddy WO x Ts mUpps eixd- 
ye. Inftead of the firft claufe he reads, T3 # 
Munxar tan. J¥s did aacey m tesSua iv; Muficorum 
proverbio: longiffimo intervallo inter (e diftabant : 
which proverb he fhows the fame Author has 
ufed in other places. 

Polybius fays of the Byzantines, Liv. 45. 
Aiome ida Cuntxov ig Sur xEpel TmAgKM. Propterea 
proprio ac dificil bello implicantur. For idtw our 
Author reads did, tmmortali ; and confirms it 
by Polybius’s joining the very fame two epithets 
to maéuG@ in the fame book. 

Appian i in his Punics fays: Meas J’éype's tiv Kiva, 
%) me witin Abo aguns €s panmdedcw ; Vicina erat 
arbs Cilla, & propter eam tumulus capris ineptus 5 
and yet that both Annibal and Scipio endeavour- 
ed to be mafters of that rifing ground, that they 
might encamp upon it. For which reafon Mr. 
Wefleling reads cuguis zdoneus, inftead of douds. 

In Sophocles’s tragedy of Neoptolemus and 
Philocletes, Hercules bids them, v. 1435. 


"puclay mt weds Sebs 
"Os @ dma mivra SH ree type nu mare 
Zdis* § WO cusebera ovvdwiioxer Begris, 
Kady Cac, xnav Sdveny, sx arronuy, 
Colere relagionem 
Quoniam alia omnia pofteriora ductt pater 
‘Fupiter ; pietas enim fimul moritur cum hominibus, 
Et five tli vivant, five moriantur, uuuquam perit. 
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But the latter part of the fentence contradidts 
itfelf; and therefore inftead of 5 x09 cvotCea, he 
reads * 35 cocz€aa, and confirms his correétion 
from Suidas in "Evov¢ea, who has copied this 


paflage. 


Orpheus in Argon. v. 733. 
Keegulranlys Six) aduplus 
"He ty? Seeuadwy nea), "AASS TE pit Spoy 
Baroy ex aspardy SYvug GaAsmveseas Zrxop, 


Which is rendered, Veuit ad Carambis Promo. 
torinim, ubi TZ hermodon volvitur, Alyofque fluentum ad 
littora ejiciens fluctus in mare labentes in tranfitu. 

For fier, which cannot ftand here, our Au- 
thor reads wsavy, and explains the laft line thus : 
In longum littus fiuétus cum ftrepitu egerens. He 
confirms his conjecture from Appoll. Rhodius 
ufing that expreffion of mavs aspyeads to defcribe 
the fame place in two different paflages. Strabo 
indeed calls it only csyaads, but fays it was above 
an hundred Stadia long. 


In the fame Poem, v. 755. we read, 


“Ix Sta moins aves mAuoisaG- "Ape, 

fas 3.63 , 
“OeSpiov epronWus iss ex ameicove xiquor, 
“Eavep ew” “Abeivs, gaor x2! xgrrugéeSpor. 


Which is thus tranflated: Progreffa eff fecundo 
weito plenis velis Argo, a mane, furgente aurora fuper 
Zmmenfune niundtuiiny ufq; ad ve/perum smimtteniy 710 
Phafin pulchrum fluentum habentem. 

In the laft line Mr. Weffeling reads, “Eqa]’ ex 
"Adve, ad ultimum Pout2 terminums; and fupports 
his conjecture by Appoll. Rhod. lib. 2. v. 1264. 


“I xov70 
banv Teveuptovm au touTa seegse mv7s In 
which 
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which he thinks he imitated Orpheus. For the 


Euxine fea’s being called ’Agiv@, he quotes 
Ovid. Trift. iv. 4. 


Frigida me cobibent Euxini littora Ponti, 
Ditius ab antiquis Axenos ille fuit. 


And v. 84. of this fame Poem: 
’Akeivs TV ToLO puxes. 


In Hor. lib. 1. ferm. v. we meet with this 
line: 
Qui locus a fortt Diomede conditus olim. 


Which Dr. Bentley will not allow to be Ho- 
race's, becaufe, fays he, condere locuin is neither 
good Latin, nor good fenfe. Our Author is of 
a different opinion, becaufe he finds condere Ar- 
meniam in Juftin, B. xiii. 2. condere Infulam in 
Sueton. in Aug. c. 98. and in Vellei. B. i. 2. 
And as Horace was a great admirer and imita- 
tor of the Greeks, he produces the authority of 
Herodotus and Lycophron for xiZewv oven 5 of 
Euripides for xzswe ’Aaal@ »foves ; of Herodo- 
tus for xzious vixoov, and Aelian for xzious xé6povnoee 5 
Appian for xi@ev %5vn 5 and particularly Lyco- 
phon for x7i%ev my. Which he thinks are all 
liable to the fame objections with condere locum. 
In Vellei. Paterc. B. ii. 81. we read, Specio- 
fum per id tempus adjettum fupplementum caimpa- 
nae coloniae. Ejus relitti evant publict. 'The laft 
words have puzzled fome of our Criticks, but 
the Author plainly fhows from Frontinus de 
Limitib. agr. and Hyginus de limit. confit. 
that relifti agri were fuch as being not inclofed 
were common. 
D 2 An 
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An old a& of the Roman Senate has given 
occafion to a great difpute among the Criticks 
about the Conjules fuffecti (or extraordinary) of 
the year of Rome pcccixxxs. It is to be found 
in L. 20. D. de Heredit. petit. and begins thus : 
Pridie Idus Martias, Q, Fulius Balbus, €& P. Fu- 
wentius Celfus Titius Aufidius Oenus Severianas 
Confules verba fecerunt. It is certain that Q. Ju- 
lius Balbus and P. Juventius Celfus were the or- 
dinary Confuls of that year. The queftion is 
only, whether the other names are not thofe of 
the Confules fuffecti ¢ Our Author clears up the 
myftery, by fhowing firft, that in the decline 
of the Roman Empire, it became very cufto- 
mary for one man to have a great many names, 
and even of different families ; fo that fome had 
no lefs than a dozen of them. This arofe from 
the cuftom of adding to their own the name of 
their mother’s family, or of that into which 
they were adopted ; and taftly, from the foolifh 
ambition of upftarts, who, to cover their mean 
original, affumed the names of the greateft fa- 
miilies. 

He fhews next by an aét of the Senate, L. 3. 
C. and by an old Infcription pubtifhed by Care 
dinal Norris, that Neratius Marcellus was made 
Conful in the room of Julius Balbus ; and from 
an Infcription in Gruterus, p. 574. that he con- 
tinued Collegue to Celfus till the end of the 
year. The laft-mentioned Infcription runs thus : 


A.D. VIL K. JAN. 
MARCELLO. ET. CN.LO. COS. 


where he reads CELSO inftead of CN.LO. 
which can fignify nothing. Frem all this he ar- 


gues, 
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pues, that there are no Conjfules /uffecti menti- 
oned in the aforefaid aét; but that the names 
P. Juventius Celfus Titius Aufidius Oenus Se« 
verianus, belong all to one and the fame man. 


Scaliger was of opinion, that Q. Efther was 
the fame with Amaftris, the wife of Xerxes: but 
eur Author produces feveral inftances of the 
latter’s cruelty and lafcivioufnefs, which make 
her character utterly inconfiftent with Efther’s. 
He mentions particularly her cutting off her 
fifter-in-law’s breafts, nofe, ears, lips and tongue, 
which fhe threw to the dogs ; and that only be- 
caufe Xerxes had a value for ker ; and he, poar 
man, was fo hen-pecked, he durft not find faule 
with it. She alfo crucified Inarus, King of E- 
gypt, contrary to the moft folemn promifes ; 
and having tortured the Phyfician Apollonides 
for two months, fhe at laft byried him alive. 


I fhall conclude this Extract with the Au- 
thor’s Differtation upon the words ¢aicwp and 
éuizoe, which are applied to Melchizedec, Heb. 
vii. 3. The Critics have difputed very warmly 
about the fenfe of thofe words ; fome contend 
that Melchizedec is fo called, becaufe he really 
had no father or mother ; fome explain them 
by their not being mentioned in Scripture or 
Hiftory ; and others fay, that they fignify his 
being born of a common woman, Our Author 
fhows in what fenfes the words are ufed by the 
Greek writers. Oppian, in his Cynegetics, calls 
the fifhes cusmeg quae, as being generated out 
of mud. Laétantius quotes Trifmegiftus calling 
God amizwe and dunze, or unoriginated. Cy- 
bele, Yenus and Minerva, were Called duszoess 
D 3 The 
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The number vit is alfo called eunwp by Hiero- 
cles, as being neither compounded of, nor com- 
pounding any number under X. Vulcan is cal 
led dad7we by Jul. Pollux. The reafons for cal- 
ling them fo are clear enough. ‘Azizwe and 
duizwe alfo fignify an orphan : the former fig- 
nifies fometimes one negleéted or difowned by 
his father ; and an inhuman barbarous mother 
was Called dusme. "The words were alfo appli- 
ed to thofe who were born of mean and obfcure 
parents, and to baftards. ‘The Author does not 
determine how the words are to be underftood 
as applied to Melchifedec ; but quotes Seneca 
in favour of thofe who think he was called 
emizae and aunzwe becaufe we have no account 
of his parents in hiftory, tho’ the words are not 
to be found in that fenfe in the Greek Authors. 
‘That writer, in Epift. cvirr. fays, duo Romani 
veges funt, quorum alter patrem non habet, alter 
matrem : nam de Servij matre dubitatur ; Anci pa- 
ter nullus ef. 'The reafon why he expreffes him- 
felf fo, is becaufe hiftory gives no account of 
the mother of the one, or the father of the 
other. 


Thefe are but a few of the ingenious and 
ufeful obfervations, of which this fmall Ve- 
lume is compofed ; however, they are fufficient, 
I think, to fhow the Reader what he may ex~ 
pect from it ; and the brevity I propofe, will 
not allow me to go any farther. 
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ARTICLE IIL 


A Critical History of the Athanafian 
CREED, reprefenting the Opinions of 
Ancients and Moderns concerning it : with 
an account of the Manufcripts, Verfions, 
and Comments, and fuch other Particu- 


lars as are of moment for the determining — 


the Age, Author, and Value of it, and 
the Time of its Reception in the Chriflian 
Churches. By DANIEL WATERLAND, 
D. D. ChanceHor of the Church of York, 
_ and Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majefty. 
The fecond Edition, corret&ted and impra- 
ved. Cambridge : printed at the Unjver- 
fity-Prefs, for Corn. Crownfield, Printer 
tothe Univerfity , and are to be fold by 
J.Knapton, and R. Knaplock, Book/fellers 
in London, 1728. pagg. 318. in 8vo. 


“Yu1s Work, befides a Preface and Intro- 
T duction, confifts of eleven Chapters ; 
whereof I fhall here give a Summary, fufficient 
to enable the Reader to form a competent Idea 


of the whole. 
D 4 1. The 
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r. The firft Chapter recites the opinions of 
Jearned Moderns concerning the Athanafian 
Creed, beginning with Gerard Voffius A. D. 
1642, and ending with Cafimir Oudin A. D. 
1722. At the end of this Chapter is fubjoin- 
ed a Table, reprefenting the feveral writers in 
chronological order, and their opinions about 
the Author of this Creed, what century, or 
what year it was compofed in, and when re- 
ceived into the Church. Among the Moderns 
who have given their fentiments on this Creed, 
the Author prefers thefe nine ; Voffius, Ufher, 
Quefnell, Tentzelius, Antelmius, Tillemont, 


Montfaucon, Muratorius, and Le Quien, as ha-\ 


ving more particularly ftudied the fubject, and 
ftruck new light into it. 


2. The fecond Chapter gives an account of 
the opinions of the Ancients with refpeét to 
the fame Creed, beginning with the Council of 
Autun in 670, and ending with Johannes Plu- 
fiadenus A. D. 1439. At the end of this Chap- 
ter alfo, as inthe former, is added a Table re- 
prefenting at one view the feveral ancient wri- 
ters in chronological order, in number thir- 
ty fix, with the country where they lived, and 
the title or titles which they gave to the Creed. 


g. ‘The third Chapter gives an account of 
what ancient Comments, or Paraphrafes have 
been made upon the fame Creed ; beginning 
with Venantius Fortunatus A.D. §70, and end- 
ing with Petrus de Ofoma A. D. 1478. The 
whole number amounts to thirteen; and the 
Author fubjoins a table of them at the end of 
this Chapter, reprefenting in fo many columns, 
the 
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the Year of our Lord, the Comments or Com- 
mentators, their Country, and the Title by them 
given to the Creed. 


The fourth Chapter gives an account of 
the moft confiderable Latin Manufcripts of this 
Creed, from the year 600 down to 1400, a- 
mounting to twenty five in number ; whereof 
the Author fubjoins a Table at the end of the 
Chapter, reprefenting the date of\the MSS, in 
what Library they are repofited, {and in what 
Pfalters (Roman or Gallican) they are found, 
with the titles which the Creéd bears in the fe- 
veral MSS. In this Chapter, the Author occa- 
fionally inferts fome proper inftruétions, relating 
to the different kinds of Latin Pfalters, paffing 
under the names of Italic, Roman, Gallican, 
and Hebraic. 


5. The fifth chapter gives an account of the 
antient verfions of the fame Creed; French, 
German, Anglo-Saxon, and Greek. As to the 
Greek in particular, the Author fets it no higher 
than the twelfth Century, having no fufficient 
evidence to prove that the Creed was tranflated out 
of Latin into Greek before thattime. He gives 
us a very particular account of all the Greek 
MSS. which, he fays, are few and modern: 


and he further adds a very diftinét recital of the 


printed editions, from 1540 to 1671. 


6. The fixth chapter treats of the reception 


of the Creed in the feveral Churches: in Gaul, | 


A. D. 5505; in Spain, A. D. 630; in Germany, 


A.D. 787; in England, A. D. 800; in Italy, 


A. D. 880; in Rome, A. D. 930. As to the 
Greek and Oriental Churches, the Author ad~ 
vances 
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vances a conjecture, in this fecond edition, 
which he had not mentioned in his firft, that 
the ufe of this Creed at Conftantinople may very 
probably have been firft introduced by the Latin 
Patriarchs, who prefided there from 1205 till 
1260. 


». After thefe preliminaries, the Author pro- 
ceeds in the feventh chapter to determine, as 
near as may be, the time when, and the place 
where the Creed was compofed. As to the 
time, he obferves that at or about the year 570, 
it was grown confiderable enough to be com- 
mented upon like the Lord’s Prayer, and A- 
poftles Creed, and therefore muft be more an- 
tient than that time. Thus much the Author 
collects from external evidences. ‘Then he goes 
on to the internal characters of the Creed, pro- 
ving from thence that it muft not be fet higher 
than A. D. 420, nor yet lower than A. D. 4313; 
but fomewhere betwixt thofe two. And where- 
as ithas been thought by feveral learned men, 
that the Neftorian and Eutychian tenets are aim- 
ed at in this Creed, the Author very particular- 
ly labours to fhow that to be a vulgar error ; 
and to prove that this Creed is nothing like thofe 
drawn up in the Eutychian, or even Neftorian 
times, being lefs particular and explicite, and 
fuited only to the times preceding ; and that it is 
directly levelled againft the Arians and Apol- 


linarians, and none later. 


8. The eighth chapter defcends more parti- 
cularly to point out the Author of the Creed, 
and the very year when compofed. And having 
obferved in the foregoing chapters, that it was 
in all probability made in Gaul, for many = 
ons 
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fons there mentioned; the Author now fixes 
upon a Gallican Bifhop, namely, Hilary of Ar- 
les for its Compiler. He gives feveral confide- 
rable reafons why, and likewife anfwers objeéti- 
ons ; and at length fums up his fentiments in 
thefe words: 


The fum then of what I have prefumed to ad- 
vance upon probable conjecture is this: That 
Hilary, once Abbot of Lerins, and uext Bifbop of 
Arles, about the year 430, compofed the expofition 
of faith, which now bears the name of the Atha- 
nafian Creed. It was drawn up for the ufe of the 
Gallican clergy, and efpecially for the diocefe or 
province of Arles.. It was efteemed, by as many 
as were acquainted with it, as a valuable fumma- 
ry of the chriftian faith. It feems to have been in 
the bands of Vincentius, Monk of Lerins, before 
434, by what be bas borrowed from it, and to 
have been cited in part by Avitus of Vienne about 
the year 500, and by Cefarius of Arles before the 
year 543. About the year 570, it became famous 
enough to be commented upon like the Lord’s Prayer 
ana Apoftles Creed, and together with them. Alt 
this while, and perhaps for feveral years lower, it 
had not yet acquired the name of the Athanafian 
Faith, but was fimply ftiled thc Catholic Faith. 
But before 670, Athanafius’s admired name came 
zn to recommend and adorn it, being itfelf alfo an 
excellent {yftem of the Athanafian principles of the 
Trinity, and Incarnation, in oppofition chiefly to 
Arians, Macedonians, and Apollinarians. The 
name of the Faith of Athanafius, in awhile occa- 
fioned the miftake of afcribing it to bim as his 
compofition. 

The Author concludes this chapter with fome 
reflexions upon the deferved credit, and the Be 
nera 
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neral reception this Creed has met with in the 
Eaft and Weft. 


9. The ninth chapter prefents us with the 
Creed at length, in its original language, which 
is Latin ; together with the various le€tions at 
the bottom, colleéted out of the oldeft and beft 
manu{cripts. In an oppofite column is exhibi- 
bited a colleétion of parallel paffages, taken 
from fuch fathers as lived before 430, principally 
from St. Auftin; and at the bottom of this co- 
lumn are placed other parallel, or explanatory 
paffages from later fathers, chiefly and particu- 
larly from Vincentius Lirinenfis. ‘The Author 
tells us his defign in doing this, at the head of 
the chapter ; but begs his Englifh reader’s par- 
don for this Latin part, promifing him fome 
amends in the next chapter. 


to. Thetenth chapter is an Englifh commen- 
tary of the Author’s upon the whole Creed, pa- 
ragraph by paragraph, with fome few critical 
notes at the bottom. 


rr. The eleventh chapter is entirely taken up 
in vindicating the Church of England, both as 
to her receiving and retaining the Athanafian 
Greed. Dr. Clarke’s objections, in number fe- 
ven, are all very particularly confidered, and 
anfwered. And whereas Dr. Clarke had fug- 
gefted, (which makes the fixth objection) that 
the Commiffioners in 1689 unanimoufly agreed, 
that the ufe of the Athauafian Creed fhould no longer 
be inpofed, Dr. Waterland, befide what he had 
faid to difcredit any fuch report in his firft edi- 
tion, has now in this fecond printed the very 
Rubric, as it was finally fettled and agreed upon 
y 
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by the Commiffioners in 1689: by which it ap- 
pears that they did refolve to zmpofe the Creed, 
declaring, that the Articles thereof ought to be re- 
ceived and believed, as being agreeable to the Holy 
Scriptures. This Rubric coming late to the 
Author’s hands, is printed in a poft{cript to the 
preface of this new edition. The original, he 
tells us, is in the Lord Bifhop of London’s pof- 
feffion. 

The Author clofes the chapter with thefe 
words : Zo conclude ; as long as there foail be any 
men left to oppofe the Dottrines which this Creed 
contains, fo long will it be expedient, and even ne~ 
ceffary to continue the ufe of it, in order to preferve 
the reft: and, I fuppofe, when we have none re- 
maining to find fault with the Dotirines, there will 
be none to object againft the ufe of the Creed, or 
fo much as to wifh it were laid afide. 


_ 'The Author has added an Appendix, contain- 
ing a correct edition of Fortunatus’s Comment 
upon the Athanafian Creed, which had been for- 
merly printed by Muratorius in 1698, but from 
a faulty copy, and with feveral miftakes. ‘The 
faults are here amended, by the help chiefly of 
an older and more correct copy in the Bodleian 
library. ‘The various readings are given at the 
bottom, with fome critical remarks. He has al- 
fo added two Indexes, one of Authors, and the 
other of MSS. referred to in his work. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


OrticaL LEcTUREs read in the Public 
Schools of the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
A. D. 1669, by the late Sir Isaac 
NEWTON, then Lucafian Profeffor of 
the Mathematicks. Never before printed, 
Tranflated into Englifh, out of the origi- 
nal Latin. London: printed for Francis 
Fayram, at the South Entrance of the 
Royal Exchange. 1728. in 8vo. pagg. 
212. and thirteen Copper-Plates. 


7 o. Lectures were intended to have 
been printed by their great Author juit 
after they were read; but the difputes, occafion- 
ed by what was publifhed in the Pbi/ofopbicai 
Tranfatiions concerning his Theory of Light 
and Colours, made him lay afide that defign, 
left it fhould draw him into a controverfy, which 
would have been very difagreeable to him. How- 
ever the Manuicript, according to cuftom, was 
depofited amongft the Archives of the Univer- 
fity ; where many copies were taken, and hand- 
ed about by the curious. 'Thele Leftures, as 
the editor informs us, were divided into two 
parts. What was handled in the laft part = 
te 
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ted chiefly to the doétrine of Colours, which 
has been fince publifhed in the Opticks by Sir 
Ifaac Newton himfelf with great improvements. 
The firft part was preparatory totheother ; and as 
it contained but little in common with what has 
been already printed, the Editor thought fit to 
tranflate it into the Language Sir Iaac has ufed 
in his Optics, and to make it publick. The 
Reader will find in it abundance of curious par- 
ticulars, worthy the famous Author, and fuch 
as will appear entirely new. 


It is divided into four Sections. The firft 
contains -a very full and plain account of the 
experiments, from whence was deduced the dif- 
covery of the different refrangibility in the rays 
of light. And here occurs an elegant demon- 
ftration, that in a certain pofition of a prifm, 
the image of the fun made by it would appear 
circular, provided light was uniform. I cannot 
help obferving in this place, that if thefe Le- 
étures had been publifhed foon after they were 
read, this one circumftance alone would have 
prevented fome of the difputes that afterwards 
arofe. Befides, the perfpicuity with which 
things are delivered in this book, might per- 
haps have left no room for any cavils at all. 


The fubjeét of the fecond Section, is the 
meafure of refractions in tranfparent fubftances, 
as well fluid as folid ; and the comparing the 
refra€tions of heterogeneal rays : and thefe 
performed not only in mediums as contiguous 
to the air, but when contiguous to one ano- 
ther ; all which is illuftrated by a defcription ot 
the inftruments for making the experiments, 
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and by examples, together with fuitable demon- 
{trations. 


In the third Seétion are confidered the effects 
of the refractions of rays, as they are incident 
upon one or two plane furfaces. The firft nine- 
teen propofitions relate to the refraétions made 
by a fingle plane. Of thefe, the firft eight 
treat of homogeneal rays ; containing fome of 
the principles of dioptrics. In the fcholium to 
the eighth propofition, there is a curious fpecu- 
Jation concerning the apparent place of the 
image feen by refraction. ‘The reft of thefe 
propofitions are about the divarications and li- 
mits of heterogenea! rays ; as they are refracted 
at a furface feparating two mediums, whofe 
denfities are confidered either as permanent, 
or as the denfity of any one of the mediums is 
fuppofed to be varied. At the conclufion of the 
twelfth propofition occurs, what is very remark- 
abie, that in rays ot every fort, refraéted at the 
fame point of a plane furface, the Jocus of the 


centers of their radiations, is the vulgar c7(foid. 


Afterwards, to the end of this Seétion, is con- 
cerning the affections of both homogeneal and 
heterogeneal rays, refraéted by two planes; 
which chiefly relate to the experiments of the 
prifm, from whence Sir aac Newton deduced 
his theory of light and colours. And here, 
amongft other things, is demonftrated, that 
rays fo falling on a prifm, that the refraction 
on each fide may be equal, in homogeneal_ rays, 
the angle which the incident and emerging rays 
comprehend, will then become the greateft ; 
but in heterogeneal rays, the difference of thofe 
angles will become the leaft. ‘The laft propofi- 
tign contains a folution of the following prob- 
lem ; 
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lem; rays being retracted from one given point to 
another given point by a prifm given in pofition, 
to find the angles comprehended by the hetero- 
geneal rays. 

The laft fection treats of Rays, as refracted 
by Curve Surtaces. Here is delivered a very 
elegant way of finding the principal Focus of 
any number of fpherical Lens’s; which is of 
great ufe in Telefcopes and Microfcopes. Next 
is fhewn, how to do the fame thing for Lens’s 
formed into other figures than fpherical ones, 
by means of the radius of the curvature at the 
Vertexe’s of the curve figures ; and in order to 
find that radius, becaufe it is fhort, there is pre- 
mifed a Lemma. Afterwards follows the me- 
thod of computing the errors arifing from the 
fpherical figures of Optic Glaffes. Then is fhewn, 
how to determine in {pherical figures the focus, 
that belongs to every particular Ray; the fame 
is likewife fhewn for any other figure whatever, 
by the help of the radius of the curvature. But 
as the finding that radius, at any point of a 
curve, would here take up too much room, Sir 
Ifaac Newton refers for its inveftigation to his 
Treatife of Fluxions, that he wrote feveral years 
before he read thefe le€tures. The other parti- 
culars in this fection are, the defcribing the fi- 
gures, which fhall fo retract the incident rays, 
that all the refracted ones may meet accurately 
-in any given focus; next are fet down two pro- 
pofitions neceffary for the determining the Rain- 
bow; and laftly, there is delivered a computa= 
tion of the errors arifing from the different re- 
frangibility of the rays of light. Thefe, as they 
vaftly exceed thofe occafioned by the figure of 
the glaffes, put Sir Ifaac Newton on the noble 
invention of the RefleCting Telefcope. 
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This account is fufficient, I believe, to give 
the reader a great idea of this work; though I 
have omitted, for brevity’s fake, the mentioning 
many Lemmas, Corollaries, Scholiums and Ob- 
fervations, that are difperfed throughout this 
curious piece. I fhall only here add a few re- 
marks in general. 


1. As the prefent Treatife is an introduction 
to Sir Ifaac Newton’s book of Opticks, fo it 
contains the demonftrations of many things 
there made ufe of without their proofs. Per- 
haps they were omitted on a fuppofition, that 
thefe lectures might, fome time or other, be 
made publick. 


2. Here are alfo given the demonftrations of 
feveral of Sir Ifaac Newton’s inventions, that 
had been formerly publifhed by Dr. Barrow, but 
without their proofs. Some of thefe inventions 
were peculiar to Sir Ifaac Newton, others com- 
mon to him and Dr. Barrow, whofe Leéfioues 
Optice are here much commended. 


g. As in the fourth fection the diftiné&t foci 
belonging to every ray are determined ; {fo the 
curve paffing through them has been by fome, 
who much delight in new-fangled words, called 
the Cauftic Line. This, as done both by Sir 
Ifaac Newton and Dr. Barrow for fpherical fi- 
gures, Was publifhed in the Ledétiones Optice of 
the latter,.A. D. 1669. But by the prefent 
work it appears, Sir Ifaac Newton had done at 
the fame time this very thing for any curve fur- 
face by the help of the radius of the curvature, 
which was a very early invention of his. A 
long while after, viz. in 1682. Mr. Tfichirn- 
haus 
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haus * boafted, in the Academy of Sciences at Be 
Paris, of this invention of the Cauftics. And 
though he then produced no inftance of it but in a 
a circle, which he learnt from Barrow’s Le¢tiones, Bitte 
it would have been eafy for him to have done i 
the fame thing for any curve, by the help of the at) 
radius of the curvature, which was publifhed by eh 
Mr. Huygens in his Horologium O/fcilatorium, aces 
A. D. 1673. In like manner Mr. T{chirnhaus Fe 
publifhed the fame year ¢ a method of tangents, 
which he faw in a letter of Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
wrote in + 1672, where that method is fet down, 
as alfo an account that Sir aac Newton had 
found out the radius of the curvature ; or, as it 
is there exprefled, the || curvities of curves. 
But Mr. Tfichirnhaus’s vanity, and likewife his 
thefts in geometry, with refpeét to Dr. Barrow, 





have been taken notice of by ** others; and he i ; 
feems indeed to deferve the character Mr. ia 
Bernoulli has given him, that, like the Alchy- i 
mifts, he was always boafting of wonderful dif- id 


coveries, without ever producing any thing of 
his Tt own. 


4. The Editor has put here and there at the 
bottom of the pages a few fhort notes, for the i 
ufe of fuch as are not thoroughly acquainted yi 
with the fubject. In fome of them he cites the : 
Treatifes of Fluxions, which Sir Ifaac Newton 
wrote in 1665, 1666, and 1671 ; and informs 
us, that tho’ they were never printed, yet fe- 
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* See Afa Eruditorum, A. D. 1682. pag 364 

+ Ibid. p. 392. 

+ See Commercium Epiftolicum, p. 105. 

\\ Ibid. or Principia, p. 146. Edit. 3. 

** Myr. Craig in Tratt. de Quadrat. printed A, D. 1693. 
TT See AG. Erud, A, D. 1718. p, 113» 
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veral copies of them are got abroad. ‘This is 
a very agreeable piece of news to all lovers of 
mathematical learning ; feeing it is to be hoped, 

thofe valuable works will not now be loft, either 
through accident or defign. Nay, we are in 
great expectation of feeing them fhortly made 
publick ; for, it is probable, thefe are fome of 
thofe Treatifes, which we are promifed by the 
Editor at the conclufion of his Preface. It is 
to be hoped he will print all the Treatifes Sir 
Ifaac wrote on that fubject at different times ; 
for it will be a delightfil thing to fee the fe- 
veral fteps whereby fo great a Genius arrived at 
the perfection, to which he at laft brought thefe 
noble inventions of his ; as it gives one great 
fatisfaction to compare the different Editions of 
his Principia, and obferve the improvements he 
made in that work from time to time. 
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ARTICLE V. 


A PANEGYRIC upon Sir ISAAC NEWTON. 
Tranflated from the French, prenounced 
by Mr. FONTENELLE before the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. With Re- 


marks. 


IR Isaac NeEwToONn was born at Wol- 
ftrop, in the county of Lincoln, on Chrift- 


mas-day, O. S. 1642. He was defcended from 
2 the 
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the eldeft branch of the family of Sir John 
Newton, Baronet, Lord of the Mannor of Wol- 
ftrop. This eftate has been for almoft two hun- 
dred years in that family, which came to fettle 
there trom Weftby in the fame county, but ori- 
ginally from the town of Newton in Lanca- 
fhire. Sir Ifaac’s mother, * Anne Afcough, 
was alfo of an ancient family. She married 
again after the death of his father, who was 
her firft husband. 

She fent her fon at twelve years old to the 
free-{chool at Grantham ; but brought him home 
again after a few years, that he might accuftom 
himfelf betimes to look into his own affairs, and 
learn to manage them himfelf. However, fhe 
found he minded them fo little, and his books 
fo much, that fhe fent him back to Grantham, 
and left him there at full liberty to purfue his 
inclinations for learning. Thefe he gratified ftill 
more, by removing from thence to Trinity- 
College in Cambridge, where he was admitted 
in 1660, at the age of eighteen. 

When he applied himfelf to Mathematics, he 
did not beftow much ftudy upon Euclid, whom 
he thought too plain and eafy to deferve his 
time : he was matter of the Elements almofk 
before he read them ; and if he had but 2 
glance at the fubjeét of a Propofition, he need- 
ed no further demonftration. He launched at 
once into fuch books as Des Cartes’ Geometry, 
and Kepler’s Optics ; fo that we may juftly ap- 
ply to him what Lucan faid of the Nile, whofe 
fource was unknown to the ancients ; 


* Her name was Hannah. 
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Nature conceals thy infant ftream with care, 
Nor lets thee but in majefty appear. 


It can be proved that Sir Ifaac had made his 
great difcoveries in Geometry, and laid the foun- 
dation of thofe two celebrated performances, 
his Principia and his Optics, by that time he was 
four and twenty years old. If intelligences fu- 
perior to man do, like us, advance in knowledge 
by degrees, yet they fly while we only creep ; 
they {pring at once over thofe intermediate fteps 
by which we mount flowly and with labour, from 
one truth to the next which is immediately 
connected with it. 

In 1668, Nicholas Mercator, a native of 
Holftein, who paffed the beft part of his life 
in England, publifhed his Logarithmotechnia, in 
which he refolved the area of the hyperbola in- 
to an infinite feries. * This was the firft time 
the learned world ever faw a feries of this kind, 
drawn from the peculiar nature of a curve, by 
an art entirely new and ingenious. The illu- 
ftrious Dr. Barrow, refiding at that time at 
Cambridge, together with Sir Ifaac Newton, 
who was then in his twenty fixth year, imme- 
diately recollected he had feen the fate Theory 
among the young Gentleman’s papers, not con- 
fined to the Hyperbola only, but extended by 
general rules to all forts of Curves, even thofe 


* My Lord Brounker was the firft that difcovered this 
Series for the Hyperbola, and publifhed it in the Phi- 
lofophical Peondbiidans, N°. 34. for April 1668. Mr. 
Mercator foon after demonftrated it by Dr. Wallis’s 
Divifion, which made it to be much taken notice of; 
and him efteemed its firft Inventor, 
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of the mechanical kind, to their quadratures, 
rectifications, and centers of gravity, to the 
folids formed by their revolutions, and the fur- 
faces of fuch folids ; fo that if the determina- 
tions were poffible, the feries would terminate 
at a certain point ; or if they did not terminate, 
the {ums of them might be found by a rule ; 
but if the precife determinations could not be 
obtained, yet they might {till be approximated, 
and brought nearer and nearer to the truth, 7 
infinitum. ‘The happieft and moft artful fcheme, 
that the wit of man could ever have invented, 
for fupplying the imperfection of human know- 
ledge. 

The poffeffion of fo fruitful and fo general a 
Theory was a glorious treafure for a Mathema- 
tician ; but it was more glorious ftill to be the 
author of fo furprifing, fo ingenious an inven- 
tion ; and when Sir Haac faw by Mercator’s 
book that he had found out the way to his trea- 
fure, and that others might probably follow his 
iteps ; it was natural for him to have laid it 
open, in order to fecure his own property, as 
the firft difcoverer. But he was contented with 
the enjoyment of his riches, without being at 
all follicitous about the glory attending it. He 
fays himfelf in one of his letters in the Com- 
mercinm Epiftolicum, that be thought Mercator 
had entirely difcovered his fecret, or that others 
would, before be was of a proper age for wri- 
ting. He fuffered himfelf without any regret 
to be robbed of an invention, from which he 
might have promifed himfelf the greateft ho- 
nour ; and though he had already made difco- 
veries that far exceeded his years, yet he de- 
layed publifhing them till he was of an age, 
from which the world might more reafonably 
expect them. His Manufcript upon infinite Se- 
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ries was communicated only to Mr. Collins and 
the Lord Brounker, both well skilled in fuch 
matters ; and not even to them, but by Dr. Bar- 
row, who would not fuffer him to indulge his 
maodefty fo much as he inclined. 

This MS, which was forced out of the au- 
thor’s hands in 1669, bears this title: 4 Me- 
thod which I formerly found out, &c. Now 
though the word formerly fhould comprehend 
no more than three years, this beautiful Theory 
muft have been difcovered before he was four and 
twenty. But what is ftill more remarkable, is, 
that this fame Manufcript contains both the in- 
vention and calculation of Fluxions, ¢ or infi- 
nitely {mall quantities, which have occafioned 
fo warm a difpute between Mr. Leibnitz and 
him, or rather between Germany and England. 
We gave the hiftory of it in 1716, in our Pa- 
negyric upon Mr. Leibnitz ; and though our 
bufinefs was then to praife Mr. Leibnitz, yet 
we fo exaétly obferved the impartiality of an 
hiftorian, that we have no more now to add in 
favour of Sir Ifaac Newton. We exprefsly de- 
clared that Szr I/aac was undoubtedly the firft invene 
tor ; that the honour of it was indifputably due to 
bin; and that the only point in queftion was, whe- 
ther Mr. Leibnitz borrowed bis notion from bim. 
All England is convinced he did ; although the 
Royal Society have only infinuated fo much, 
without deciding the matter, in their judgment 
upon ¢ it. Sir Ifaac Newton is inconteftably the 


{ As foreigners fpeak ; for Sir Ifaac Newton reje&- 
ed infinitely fmall quantities, whereof we have no idea, 
out of his notion of Fluxions. See the Introduétion to 
his Quadratures. ) 

_ $ The Royal Society has not paffed any Judgment in 
that matter. The Commercium Epiftolicum is only a col- 
letion of extra&s out of letters and other writings, &c. 
relating to it, with the report of a committee annexed, 
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firft inventor, and the firft by feveral years. 
Mr. Leibnitz, on the other hand, is the firft 
that publifhed this method of calculation ; and 
if he did borrow it from Sir Ifaac, we may at 
leaft compare him to Prometheus in the fable, 
who ftole fire from the Gods, that he might 
communicate it to men. 

In 1687, Sir Ifaac having at laft refolved to 
throw off the veil, and fhow the world what he 


was, publifhed his Mathematical Principles of 


Natural Pbhilofophy. This book, in which he 
has built a new fyftem of Phyfics upon the moft 
fublime Geometry, did not at firft meet with all 
the applaufe it deferved, and was one day to re- 
ceive. As it is written with a great deal of 
profoundnefs, and in a very concife ftile, and as 
the confequences flow with fuch rapidity from 
the Principles, that the Reader is often left to 
fupply a long chain to connect them, it requi- 
red fome time before the world could underftand 
it. ‘The ableft Mathematicians were obliged to 
{tudy it with care, before they could be matters 
of it ; and thofe of a lower rank durft not ven- 
ture upon it, till encouraged by the teftimonies 
of the moft learned. But at laft, when its worth 
came to be fufficiently known, the approbation, 
which had been fo flowly gained, became fo uni- 
verfal, that nothing was to be heard from all 
quarters, but one general fhout of admiration, 
All the world ftood amazed at that original {pi- 
rit, which animates the whole work ; that crea- 
ting fpirit, which through the whole extent of 
the learned world, and the happieft age, never 
falls to the fhare of more than three or four 
perfons. 

The Mathematical Principles are founded chief 
ly on two theories ; the doctrine of central for- 
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ces, and that of the refiftance of mediums to 
bodies moving in them; both almoft entirel 
new, and treated according to the Author’s fub- 
lime Geometry. It is impoflible to fay any thing 
upon either of thefé two points without having 
Sir Ifaac before our eyes, without repeating his 
words, or treading in his f{teps ; and no art can 
hinder him from fhining through every difguife 
under which we may endeavour to conceal him. 
4 The proportion obferved by Kepler between 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and their 
diftances from the common centre of thofe re- 
volutions, holds good in the whole planetary 


a ‘This paragraph 1s not without miftakes, and be- 
fides is expreffed fo very ambiguoufly, that one cannot 
here know, what was obferved by Kepler, or what was 
demonftrated by Sir Ifaac Newton. Perhaps Mr. Fon- 
tenelle was puzzled by what the Chevalier Louville 
writes in the 36th page of the Memoirs of the Acade- 
my of Sciences fer 1720. where that gentleman rafhly 
and erroneoufly attributes to Kepler, what only belong- 
ed to Sir Ifaac Newton. The real truth is this: Kepler 
found from the celeftial ebfervations of Tycho Brahe, 
ift, That the fame planets defcribed about the fun equal 
areas in equal times; 2dly, That their orbits were ellip- 
fes, the fun being in the common focus ; and 3dly, Thar 
in different planets the fquares of the periodic times 
were, as the cubes of the tranfverfe axes of their or- 
bits. From the firft phenomenon Sir Ifaac Newton de- 
monftrated, that the planets were attrat&ted towards the 
fun in the center; from the fecond, that the force of 
this attra€&tion was reciprocally as the fquares of the 
diftances of the planet from this center ; and from the 
laft, that all the planets were influenced by the very 
fame centripetal hesna: Again, what Mr. Fontenelle 
here afferts, amounts to ne more than this, That Sir 
Ifaac Newton affumed, as an hypothefis, that the pla- 
nets were attracted by the fun, and reconciled that hy- 
pothefis to Kepler’s third Phenomenon only: whereas 
he moft irrefragably demonftrates, from the art Pheno- 
menon, that this attra@ion belongs to the planets. 


fyftem. 
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fyftem. If we fuppofe, as we neceffarily muft, 
that a certain force reftrains thofe great bodies 
every inftant from moving on according to their 
natural direction in a right line from Weft to 
Eaft, and continually draws them towards a 
particular center ; it tollows from Kepler’s rule, 
that this central or centripetal force will have a 
different a€tion upon the fame body, according 
to its different diftances from this center, and 
that in a reciprocal proportion of the fquares of 
thofe diftances: as for example; If a body be 
twice as far diftant from the center of its revo- 
lution as before, the a¢tion of the central force 
upon it will be four times lefs, From hence it 
would feem Sir Ifaac Newton took the firft hint 
of his fyftem of the world in general. We may 
alfo fuppofe or imagine, that he firft confidered 
the moon as having the earth for the center of 
its motion. 

b Were the moon to lofe all the impulfe and 
tendency it has to move from Weft to Eaft, and 
the central force only, by which it is drawn to- 
wards the earth, were left, it would whoily 
obey this force, and following the direétion of 
it alone, would move in a right line towards 
the center of the earth. It’s motion of revolu- 
tion being known, Sir I{aac Newton demon- 
{trates from this motion, that in the firft minute 
of its defcent it would defcribe fifteen Parifian 
feet. Its diftance from the earth is fixty femi- 


> There is a miftake in thefe two paragraphs. For 
were the moon to fall from its place, as here fuppofed, 
in the laft minute of its defcent, it would defcribe 
above two million of feer. And it would defcribe 3600 
times 15 feet in the firft minute of its defcent, provi- 


‘ded it were let fail, near the furface of the earth, from 
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diameters of the earth; by that time therefore 
the moon arrived at the furface of the earth, the 
action of the force which brought it thither 
would be increafed in proportion to the fquare 
of 60 ; that is, it would be 3600 times greater, 
and the moon in the laft minute would defcribe 
3600 times 15 foot. 

b Now if we fuppofe that the force thus act- 
ing upon the moon is the fame with what we 
call Gravity in bodies upon earth, it will follow 
from Galileo’s fyftem, that the moon, which in 
the laft minute before it touched the furface of 
the earth fell 3600 times 15 foot, muft alfo have 
fallen 15 foot in the firft 60th part, or in the 
firft fecond of that minute. But we find by 
experiments, which indeed can only be made at 
{mall diftances from the furface of the earth, 
that heavy bodies defcribe 15 foot in the firft 
fecond of their fall. They are therefore, with 
refpeét to the times of their defcent, precifely 
in the fame cafe, as if having revolved about 
the earth in the fame manner, and at the fame 
diftance as the moon does, they were let fall by 
the mere force of their gravity ; and fince they 
are in the fame cafe with the moon, the moon 
is in the fame cafe with them, and both are drawn 
towards the earth every moment by nothing elfe 
than the mere force of gravity. For fo exaét 
a conformity, or rather fo perfeét an identity 
of effects, can proceed only from an identity of 
caufes. 

Tis true, that according to Galileo’s fyftem, 
which we have here followed, gravity is at all 
diftances the fame, and that the centripetal force 
of the moon is not fo, even in the demonftra- 
tion we have juft now given. But gravity may 
appear to be equal at all diftances, or rather it 
4 | really 
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really does appear fo in atl our experiments; on- 
ly becaufe the greateft heighth, from whence 
we can obferve bodies falling, bears no propor- 
tion at all to 1500 leagues, the diftance they 
are all at from the center of the earth. It is de- 
monftrable, that a cannon-ball difcharged hori- 
zontally,-defcribes, upon the hypothefis that gra- 
vity is every where uniform, a parabola termi- 
nated in a certain point by meeting with the 
earth ; but that if it were fhot frcom an emi- 
nence high enough to make the inequality of 
the action of gravity fenfible, it would be found 
to defcribe an ellipfis inftead of a parabola, 
which would have the center of the earth for 
one of its foci; that is, it would exactly imitate 
the motion of the moon. 

If the moon be heavy in the fame manner as 
bodies upon earth are; if it be drawn towards 
the earth by the fame force which a¢ts upon 
them ; if, according to Sir Ifaac Newton’s ex- 
preffion, it gravitate toward the earth, then the 
fame caufe operates upon all the wonderful fy- 
{tem of heaven; for all nature is one and the 
fame ; the like uniform difpofition runs through 
the whole, and all the celeftial bodies defcribe 
ellipfes round another body placed in one of thé 
foci. The Satellites of Jupiter gravitate to- 
wards Jupiter, as the Moon does toward the 
Earth, the Satellites of ‘Saturn toward Saturn, 
and all the planets together toward the fun. 

We do not know in what the nature of gra- 
vitation confifts, and even Sir H{aac Newton 
himfelf was ignorant of this. If © gravitation 
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¢ Though Gravitation were caufed by impulfe, we 


might as well conceive both the bodies to be mutually 
impei- 
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acts by impulfe, we may conceive 2 block of 
marble let fall to be impelled toward the earth, 
without the earth’s being at all impelled toward 
it: and in a word, all the centers, to which the 
motions arifing trom gravitation are directed, 
may be immoveable. But if it acts by attraction, 
the earth cannot attract a piece of marble with- 
out being reciprocally attraéted by it; for why 
fhould any particular bodies be endued with this 
attractive virtue more than others? Sir Lfaac 
Newton always fuppofes the a¢tion of gravita- 
tion to be reciprocal in all bodies, and propor- 
tional only to their quantities of matter, and 
thereby feems to determine that gravitation re- 
ally confifts in attraction. This is the only 
term he ufes upon all occafions to exprefs the 
active force of bodies ; a force indeed which is 
unknown, and which he does not pretend to 
define : but if it may alfo act by impulfe, why 
was not this ¢ term preferred as much clearer 
than the other? For it muft be allowed they 
convey too oppofite ideas to be ufed indifferent- 
Jy. The conftant ufe of the word attraction, 
{upported by fo great an authority, and perhaps 
tco by the inclination which Sir Haac feems to 


impelled towards each other by the common aftion, up- 
on both the bodies, of whatever caufes this Gravitaticn. 
Sir Ifaac Newton does not in any part of this fubje& 
proceed by mere conceptions, but examines continually 
what the phenomena neceflarily imply. 


4 Becaufe he was not certain, that gravitation was 
caufed by impulfe; the word attraction will anfwer to 
whatever fhall be found hereafter to be it’s caufe. The 
reafoning here ufed is very ftrong againft the ufe of the 
word impulfe; but not againft the ufe of the word at- 
traction, which laft word does not convey to the mind 
any idea diftin& from the efie&, but the word impulfe 
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have had for the notion itfelf, at leaft renders an 
idea familiar to his readers, which is profcribed 
by the Cartefians, and it’s condemnation ratified 
by all the other philofophers. We muft there- 
fore be upon our guard, left we fhould ¢ ima- 
gine it to be fomething real, as we are in dan- 
ger of fancying we underftand it. 

However this be, all bodies, according to 
Sir Ifaac Newton, gravitate toward each other, 
or attract one another in proportion to their 
quantities of matter ; while they revolve about 
a common center, by which they are confe- 
quently attracted, and which they alfo attraét, 
their attractive forces vary in a reciprocal pro- 
portion * of their diftances from it ; and if all 
together with their common center revolve a- 
bout another center, which is common to others 
with them, hence arife new relations, which 
form a ftrange complication. Thus each of Sa- 
turn’s five fatellites gravitates towards the other 
four, and thefe again toward the fifth ; all the 
five toward Saturn, and Saturn toward them ; 
all together toward the Sun, and the Sun to- 
ward them all. What a profound skill in Ma- 
thematics was neceffary to reduce this chaos in- 
to order, and unravel the intricacies of fo many 
different relations ? The very undertaking feems 
to have been rafhneis : but what an aftonifhment 
is it to fee, that from fo abftrufe a theory, form- 
ed out of fo many particular theories, all of 
them very. perplexed and intricate, fuch conclu- 
fions neceflarily arife, as are always exactly agree- 


¢ Sir Ifaac Newton has demonftrated, that the thing, 
which he fignifies by that word, is a reality, though we 
are not acquainted with its caufe. 
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able to the facts that are confirmed by aftronomi- 
cal obfervations ? 

Nay, fometimes thofe conclufions feem to 
predict faéts, which Aftronomers would not 
otherwife have fo much as imagined. It has been 
alleged for fome time faft, but efpecially in Eng- 
Jand, that when Jupiter and Saturn are neareft 
one another, though even then they are 165 
millions of leagues afunder, their motions are 
not fo regular as at all other times ; and Sir I- 
faac Newton’s fyftem at once affigns the reafon 
of it, which no other cando. Jupiter and Sa- 
turn do then attract one another with the great- 
eft force, becaufe they are neareft each other, 
and by this means the regularity of their motion 
is difturbed. And even the quantity and bounds 
of this irregularity are capable of being deter- 
mined. : 

The moon is the moft irregular of all the 
planets; fhe often deceives the niceft calculator, 
and leaves him at a lofs to account for her wan- 
derings. Dr. Halley, who is equally a pro- 
found Mathematician, and an excellent Poet, 
fays in a copy of Latin verfes prefixed to the 
¢ third edition of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principles, 
that the moon bad not til then obeyed the reins 
of calculation, nor been f{ubdued by any Aftrono- 
mer, but had at laft fubmitted to this new fy- 
ftem. In it, all the irregular fallies of her ram- 
bling courfe are fo neceffary, that they may be 
foretold ; and it is hardly poffible that a fyftem, 
which fo readily accounts for them, fhould be 
no more than a lucky hypothefis ; efpecially if 
we confider this as but a {mall part of a whole, 


7 Dr. Halley’s Verfes were prefixed to ail the editions 
of the Principia, 
which 
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which explains an infinite number of other ap- 
pearances with the fame happy fuccefs, ‘The 
ebbing and flowing of the tide arife fo natu- 
rally from the joint action of the fun and moon 
upon the fea, that this once wonderful pheno- 
menon feems to be degraded by it, and no lon- 
ger furprifes us. 

The fecond of the two great Theories, upon 
which the Principia turns, is the refiftance of 
mediums to the motion of bodies, which has a 
great influence upon fome of the principal ap- 
pearances of nature, fuch as the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, light and founds. Sir Ifaa¢ 
Newton has, as ufual, deduced from the pro- 
foundeft Geometry the effects of this refiftance, 
whether arifing from the denfity of the medium, 
the velocity of the body moved, or the large- 
nefs of its furface ; and comes at laft to conclu- 


fions that utterly deftroy Des Cartes’s Vortices, 


and quite overturn that mighty celeftial pile, 
which one would have thought immoveable. 
If the Planets revolve about the furi in any medi- 
um whatever, let this ethereal matter be ever fo 
fubtile, yet feeing it is fuppofed to fill up all 
{pace, it is demonftrable that its refiftance will 
be never the lefs ; and if fo, how £ comes it to 
pafs that the motions of the planets are not per- 
petually, nay, immediately retarded by it ? And 
how can the comets efpecially pafs in every re- 
{pect freely through thefe vortices, in directions 
often contrary to theirs, without fuffering any 


_ £ The argument here ufed is defe&tive; for if fuch 
finid were once put in motion, it might, for all that is 
here faid, carry about the planets along with itfelf; but 
Sir Ifaac Newton fhews, that the heavenly motions can- 
not arife from, or be continued by the motion of fuch a 
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fenfible alteration in their motions, though ever 
fo long continued? And why do not thefe pro- 
digious torrents, whirling round with an almoft 
incredible rapidity, abforb in a few moments all 
the proper motion of a body, which is but an 
atom in refpect of them, and forcibly carry it 
along with them ? | 

The heavenly bodies therefore move in a vait 
vacuum, except that the exhalations rifing from 
them, and interweaving with the rays of light 
in a thoufand different combinations, {catter 
fome {mail particles of matter through the al- 
moft infinite immaterial fpace. Thus attra€tion 
and a vacuum, which Des Cartes had banifhed 
out of the phyfical world, and which feemed 
condemned to a perpetual exile, are brought 
back in triumph by Sir Ifaac Newton, armed 
with a new force of which they were thought 
incapable, and perhaps only a little difguifed. 

& Thefe two great men, though {ce oppofite 
in this refpeét, did neverthelefs very much re- 
femble one another in many others. ‘They were 
both of them genius’s of the firft rank, born to 
command, and to lay the foundations of em- 
pires. As they were both excellent Geometers, 
they both faw the neceffity of introducing Geo- 
metry into natural philofophy ; and both found- 
ed their fyftems upon geometrical principles, for 
which they were little, if it at all, obliged to 


-¢ A mof ftrange comparifon of perfons very different. 
Cartes never ufed Geometry in his fyftem of the world; 
but rafhly pretended to folve all appearances by moft 
extravagant conjeftutes. Nor was he a great Geometer, 
He indeed made fome confiderable improvements in the 
application of Algebra ; but as to Geometry, he was un-. 
acquainted with itstrue nature. Mr. Fermat, who was 
really a great Geometer, has fhewn fome of his miftakes, 
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the difcoveries of others. But the one, taking 
a bold flight, endeavoured at once to reach the 
fountain head, to make himfelf mafter of the 
firft principles by certain diftinét and fundamen- 
tal ideas, that he might thence defcend with eafe 
to the appearances of nature, as to neceflary 
confequences: whilft the other, more timorous, 
or more modeft, begun his career by laying hold 
of the known phenomena, that he might from 
thence climb up to their unknown principles, 
refolved to embrace whatever a chain of confe- 
quences fhould lead him to. ‘The " one fets out 
from what he clearly underftands, to find the 
caufe of what he fees; the other trom what he 
fees, to find the caufe of it, whether clear or 
ob{cure. The evident principles of the one do 
not always conduct him fo the phenomena fuch 
as they really are: the phenomena do not al- 
ways conduct the other to fuch principles as are 
fufficiently ‘ evident. The limits which ftopped 
the progrefs of two fuch men, in fuch contrary 
roads, are not the limits of their underftanding, 
but of human underftanding itfelf. 

At the fame time that Sir Ifaac Newton was 
engaged in his great work of the Priucipia, he 
had another alfo in hand, altogether as much 
an original; not fo general indeed in _ its 
title, but as extenfive in the fmanner he de- 
figned to handle a particular fubjeét. I mean 
his Opticks, or Lreatife of Light and Colours 5 


h However clearly he might conceive in his mind-his 
own fancies, yet as they were only chimeras of his own 
brain, he cannot be faid to have ar all underftood any 
thing of ufe for difcovering the operations of nature. 

i Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principles are by him rendered 
fufficiently evident, by his having demonttrared their 
reality. 
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which appeared firft in 1704, after he had {pent 
30 years in making the neceflary experiments. 
The art of making experiments to a certain 
degree of accuracy is far from being a common 
one. The moft trifling fact that falls under our 
notice is complicated with fo many others, 
which compofe or modify it, that it requires the 
utmoft fagacity even to guefs at all the particu- 
lar ingredients of fuch a compofition, and the 
niceft dexterity to diftinguifh them from each 
other. The faét to be examined muft be refol- 
ved into others, which are themfelves compound- 
ed ; and fometimes, if we happen to miftake our 
way, we are led into endlefs and inextricable 
labyrinths. The original and elementary facts 
feem to have been conceaied from us by nature 
with as much care as their * caufes; and when 
we do happen to difcover them, the fight is en- 
tirely new and unexpected. | 
The conftant objeét of Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
Optics is the anatomy of light. ‘The expreffion 
is not too bold, feeing it is literally true. The 
{malleft ray of light admitted into a perfeétly 
dark room, which yet can never be fo {mall but 
that it is like a Fa/czeu/us compofed cf an infinite 
number of rays, is divided and diffected, fo 
as to leave the elementary rays, that compofed 
it, diftinét from each other, each tinged with a 
particular colour, and incapable of being further 
altered after this feparation. The whitenefs of 
the whole beam, before it’s diffeétion, arofe 
from the mixture of all the particular colours of 
the original rays. This feparation of the rays 


k The facts here hinted at are indeed caufes, and per- 
harps the only caufes we fhall ever be able to difcover. 
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is fo difficult, that when Mr. ! Mariotte under- 
took it upon the firft report of Sir Ifaac’s expe- 
riments, he mifcarried in the attempt, though 
he had fo extraordinary a genius for things of 
that nature, and had fucceeded fo well upon fo 
many other occafions. 

The primitive and coloured rays could not 
poffibly be feparated, if their nature were not 
fuch, that in paffing through the fame medium, 
through the fame glafs prifm, they are refra€ted 
under different angles, and by that means appear 
difunited, when received at convenient diftances. 
This different refrangibility of red, yellow, 
green, blue, violet, and the infinite variety of 
intermediate-coloured rays, a property which 
had never been dreamt of, and to which no con- 


jecture could ever have led us, is the fundamen- 


tal difcovery of Sir Ifaac’s Treatife. The diffe- 
rent refrangibility leads us to the different reflexi- 
bility ; and, which is ftill more curious, rays 
falling upon a furface under the fame angle of 
incidence are alternately refra€ted and reflected 5 
with a kind of play, which could never have 
been diftinguifhed but by a very good eye, af- 
fitted by an excellent judgment. Laftly, (and 
in this point only the firft notion was not Sir 
Ifaac Newton’s) thofe rays which pafs near the 
extremity of a body without touching it, are 
neverthelefs thereby turned afide out of the right 
line, and this he calls Inflexzon. ™ From all 


1 Mr. Mariorte did not fail in his skill of making the 
experiment, but in his reafoning upon it. 


m Here the greateft of all Sir Ifaac Newton's difcove- 
ries in Opticks is omitted, which is the caufe why bo- 
dies appear of different colours. This Sir Ifaac, after 
a moft furprizing manner, fhews to arife from the mag- 
nitude of the conftituent particles of bodies. 
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thefe obfervations together he has formed a bo- 
dy of Optics fo new, that this fcience may 
henceforward be always looked upon as entirely 
owing to this great Author. 

And not to confine himfelf wholly to fpecula- 
tions, which are fometimes unjuftly cenfured as 
mere amufements, he gave us in that work * the 
invention and defign of a Reflecting Telefcope, 
though it was not well executed till a long time 
after. It has been obferved here, that a Tele- 
{cope of this kind, though not ® above two foot 
and a half long, has as great an effect as a good 
common Telefcope of eight or nine foot; this 
is a very confiderable advantage, and our pofte- 
rity may probably improve it to a much greater 
degree of perfection. 

One benefit arifing from this performance, 
and perhaps of as great value as the many new 
difcoveries with which it abounds is, that it fur- 
nifhes us with an excellent model of the art of 
managing philofophical experiments. When we 
would examine nature by experiments and ob- 
fervations, we muft examine her as Sir Ifaac 
does, with the greateft accuracy and importuni- 
ty. Things which are fo nice that they fly the 
moft curious fearch, he happily reduces to cal- 
culation, and fuch an one as requires not only 
the profoundeft skill in Mathematics, but rather 


* He publifhed this invention long before in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfa&tions, N°. 81. for 1674. after he had 
made two Reflecting Telefcopes himfelf, which fucceeded 
very well. 


n 'Telefcopes of this fort made in England of 5 foot, 
magnify as much as the common ones of 100 foot ; and 
it is reported, that the very Telefcope here mentienedy 
magnifies as much as one of 4o feet at leaft. So, I fup- 
pofe, Mr. Fontenelle’s memory failed him in this place. 
For the report of Mr. De'l’Ifle upon his return from 
Engiand to Paris couid not but-inform him better. 
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a peculiar dexterity in the ufe of it. The ap- 
plication he makes of his Geometry is as artful, 
as his Geometry itfelf is fublime. 

He did not finith his Optics, becaufe he was 
interrupted in the courfe of thefe experiments, 
and had no opportunity to refume them. And 
though he has left fome materials for compleat= 
ing this noble building, yet the undertaking 
will require no lefs skilful hands than thofe of 
the firft Archite&. However, he has given the 
beft directions poffible for {uch as may be inclined 
to carry on his work, and has even pointed out 
a way tor paffing from Optics to an entire fyftem 
of Phyfics. Under the form of doubts or que- 
ries he propofes a great many hints, which may 
be of fervice to future Philofophers ; or ftand at 
leaft as the hiftory of a great man’s firft thoughts, 
which are always entertaining and curious. 

Attraction is the ruling principle in this fhort 
{cheme of Phyfics. ‘That force in bodies which 
we call hardnefs, is no other than the mutual 
attraction of their particles, by which they ad- 
here clofely together; and if they are of {uch a 
figure as to touch one another in every point of 
their furfaces, without leaving any interftices 
between, thofe bodies are perfectly hard. There 
are none of this fort but the primary, unaltera- 
ble particles only, of which all other bodies are 
compofed. Chymical fermentations or effer- 
vefcencies, the agitations of which are fo vio- 
lent, that they may be fometimes compared to 
tempefts, are the effects of this powerful attra- 
ction, which in {mall bodies acts only at imall 
diftances. 

In general, he is of opinion that attraction 
is the aétive principle of all mature, and the 
caufe of all natural motion. For, if a certain 
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quantity of motion, originally impreffed upon 
matter by God Almighty, were afterwards only 
diftributed differently according to the laws of 
percuffion, it is plain that this motion would be 
continually leffened by the contrary impreffions 
of bodies ftriking againft each other, without 
any poffibility of its being ever recruited ; and 
thus the univerfe would foon fall into a ftate of 
reft, which would prove the general death of 
the whole. Whereas the power of attraétion 
always fubfifting, and never impaired by being 
exerted, is a perpetual {pring of aétion and 
life. However, it is not impoffible but that 
the effects of this attractive virtue may fome 
time or other form fuch combinations, that the 
fyftem of the world may be thereby thrown in- 
to confufion, and, as Sir Ifaac fays, ° require a 
skilful hand to put it in order again. 

» He exprefsly declares, that he does not pre- 
tend to underftand this fame caufe which he 
calls attraction ; but only to confider, compare 
and calculate its effects, and to avoid the impu- 
tation of introducing again the occult qualities 
of the fchoolmen ; he fays that he lays down 
none, but fuch as are manifeft and evident to 
fenfe from the phenomena, though he owns the 
caufes of thofe principles are occult, and 
leaves them to the enquiries of other philofo- 


® Sir Ifaac Newton does not exprefs his apprehenfion, 
phat things will be diffolved by any irregularities arifing 
rom this attra&tion of the fmall parts of matter; but 
from the whole fyftem being difturbed by the planets 
gravitating upon one another. i: | 


P The Author here mifreprefents Sir Ifaac Newton, 
who did not own that he was unacquainted with attra&i- 
on asacaufe, burtrhat he did not know the caufe of thar 
caufe, 4 . ; | 


phers. 
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phers. But were not the 4 occult qualities of 
the fchoolmen caufes ? and did not they like» 
wife plainly fee the effects of them ? Befides, 
did Sir Ifaac Newton imagine that others would 
difcover thofe caufes, which he himfelf could 
not ? With what * hopes of fuccefs can any other 
man engage in fuch an enquiry ? 

At the end of his Optics, he added two trea- 
tifes which are purely mathematical ; the one 
concerning the Quadrature of Curves ; the other 
is an Enumeration of the Lines of the third Or- 
der, as he calls them. He afterwards omitted 
them, as being too different from the fubjeét of 
his book ; and in 1711 they were printed fepa- 
rately, with an Analyfis by infinite Equations, and 
the Method of Fluxions. I need not here add, 
that through all thefe performances there fhines 
that fublime and refined geometry, which was 
peculiar to himfelf alone. 

One would naturally think, that being thus 
{wallowed up in fpeculation, he fhould neither 
have had inclination, nor capacity for bufinefs. 
And yet in 1687, the year he publifhed his 
Principia, when the privileges of the Univer- 
fity of Cambridge (where he continued Pro- 
feffor of the Mathematics ever fince the year 
1669, that Dr. Barrow refigned in his favour) 
were attacked by King James II, he appeared as 
one of the moft zealous defenders of them, and 
was accordingly nominated one of the Uni- 
verfity’s Delegates to the High-Commiffion- 


4 Yes; but the fchoolmen knew nothing about them ; 
for they did not fo much as know, by what means they 
produce their refpeftive effets. 


t Sir Ifaac himfelf has propofed a conje&ure at the 
end of his Opticks concerning the caufe of graviry. 
Court. 
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Court. He was alfo chofen one of their Mem- 
bers for the Convention-Parliament in 1688, in 
which he fat till it was diffolved. 


In 1696, the Earl of Hallifax, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the great patron of the 
learned, (for the Englifh Nobility do not value 
themfelves upon a contempt for men of learn- 
ing, but are often fuch themfelves) obtained of 
King William the office. of Warden of the Mint 
for Sir I{aac : and in this employment he did 
very fignal fervice, at the time the money was 
called in to be recoined. ‘Three years after, he 
was advanced to be Majter of the Mint, (a place of 
very confiderable profit) which he held till the 
day of his death. 

It may perhaps be thought, that he had no- 
thing to recommend him to fuch an employ- 
ment, but his great skill in mathematics and 
natural philofophy ; and indeed, it frequently 
requires very difficult calculations, and a great 
number of chymical experiments ; and he has 

iven fufficient proofs of his abilities this way, 
in his Zable of the Affays of foreign Coins, print- 
ed at the end of Dr. Arbuthnot’s book. But 
his genius extended likewife to affairs of mere 
politicks, without the leaft mixture of fpecula- 
tive fcience. He was a fecond time chofen 
Member of Parliament for the Univerfity in 
mor. After all, it is perhaps a miftake to look 
upon learning and bufinefs as inconfiftent with 
one another, efpecially in men of a certain turn 
of mind. Political affairs, when thoroughly un- 
derftood, naturally form themfelves into very 
fubtile calculations, and nice combinations, which 
minds accuftomed to fublime fpeculations do the 
more readily and furely comprehend, as foon 
as 
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as they are acquainted with the proper facts, and 
furnifhed with the neceffary materials. 

Sir Ifaac Newton had the fingular good for- 
tune to enjoy the reward of his merit in his 
life-time ; very different in this from Des Cartes, 
who was never honoured till after his death. 
The Englifh do not pay the lefs regard to great 
abilities for being of their own growth ; far 
from endeavouring to depretiate them by ill-na- 
tured criticifms; far from applauding the attacks 
made upon them by envy, they all confpire to 
advance them ; and notwithftanding that excef- 
five liberty, which produces fo many divifions 
among them on fubjects of the greateft impor- 
tance, they all agree unanimoufly in this. They 
are all fenfible how much glory a great genius 
reflects upon the State ; and whoever is capa- 
ble of procuring it to their country, is infi- 
nitely dear to them upon that account. All the 
learned men of a nation, which produces fuch 
numbers of them, placed Sir Ifaac Newton at 
their head by a kind of general acclamation ; 
they owned him for their mafter and their lead- 
er, and not a rebel dared to rife up againft him ; 
nor would they have endured even a faint admi- 
rer. His philofophy was adopted by all Eng- 
land ; it reigns in the Royal Society, and in 
all the excellent productions of its members ; 
as if it were already confecrated by the vene- 
ration due to the remoteft antiquity. He was 
reverenced in fhort to fuch a degree, that death 
could not procure him any new honours, for he 
himfelf faw his own apotheofis. Tacitus, who 
has upbraided the Romans with their extreme 
neglect of the great men of their nation, would 
have beftowed a very different panegyric upon 
the Englifh. It was in vain for the Romans to 
have 
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have excufed themfelves, by alledging that great 
merit was become familiar to them ; ‘Tacitus 
might have anfwered them, that great merit 
was never common ; or at leaft that they ought, 
if poflible, to make it fo, by the honour they 
conferred upon it. 


In 1703, Sir Ifaac Newton was chofen Prefi- 
dent of the Royal Society, and continued in 
the chair for twenty three years without inter- 
ruption, till the day of his death. A fingular 
inftance ; nor did they apprehend any reafon to 
be afraid of the confequence of fuch a prece~ 
dent. 


In 1705, Q. Anne created him Knight ; a ti- 
tle of honour, which fhows at leaft that his 
fame had reached the throne, where the moft 
illuftrious names do not always arrive. 

He was better known than ever at Court un- 
der the reign of King George. The Princefs 
of Wales, now Queen of England, as fhe is 
endued by nature with an excellent underftand- 
ing, which fhe has improved by many acquired 
accomplifhments, would often propofe fuch 
learned difficulties to this great man, as none 
but himfelf could anfwer to her fatisfaétion. She 
has been frequently heard to declare in public, 
that fhe thought herfelf happy in living at the 
fame time, and converfing with him. In how 
many other ages, and in how many other na- 
tions might he have been placed, and never have 
found a Princefs of Wales ! 

He had written a treatife of ancient Chrono- 
logy, which he did not -think of publifhing 5 
but the Princefs, to whom he communicated 
the chief particulars of this plan, found them fo 
uncome 
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uncommon and fo ingenious, that fhe defired to 
have an abftracét of the whole work, which was 
never to go out of her hands, but to be refer- 
ved for her own private ufe: And fhe keeps it 
to this day among her choiceft treafures. How- 
ever, a copy of it ftole abroad ; for it was natu- 
ral that curiofity, excited by fo rare a piece of 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s, fhould employ the utmoft 
art to come at fuch a treafure ; and one muft 
be very fevere indeed to condemn it. This co- 
py was brought over into France by the perfon 
who was fo fortunate as to poffefs it, and as he 
had the greateft efteem for it, he did not keep 
it up fo clofely, but that it was feen, tranflated, 
and at laft printed. 

The principal point on which Sir Ifaac New- 
ton’s Chronology turns, (as far as appears by 
his own abftract of it) is, by purfuing with a 
great deal of fubtilty the faint tracks of the an- 
cient Greek aftronomy, to determine the pofie 
tion of the equinoctial colures, in the time of 
Chiron the centaur, with refpect to the fixed 
ftars. As it is now certain that thefe ftars 
have a motion in longitude of one degree in fe- 
venty two years ; could we once know through 
what fixed ftars the colure paffed in Chiron’s 
time, by taking the diftance of thefe ftars from 
thofe through which it now paffes, we could 
determine what number of years is elapfed fince 
Chiron’s time. As Chiron was one of the Ar- 
gonauts, this would fix the time of that famed 
expedition, and confequently that of the Tro- 
jan war, the two great events upon which all 
the ancient chronology depends. Sir Ifaac pla- 
ces them s00 years nearer the birth of Chrift, 
than other Chronologers generally do. This 
fyftem has been attacked by two learned Gen- 
tlemen 
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tlemen of France.- The Englifh cenfure them, 
as having been too forward with their criti- 
cifms, before they faw the entire work. But -is 
not even this forwardnefs an honour to Sir I- 
faac ? They laid hold of the firft opportunity 
that offered them the glory of contending with 
fo great anantagonift ; and they are like to find 
others in his ftead. The celebrated Dr. Halley, 
firft Aftronomer to his Majefty of Great Bri- 
tain, has already written in defence of the aftro- 
nomical part of the fyftem ; and his regard for 
the memory of his illuftrious friend, as well as 
his great skill in that fcience, muft render him 
a very formidable adverfary. But in fhort, this 
difpute is not yet ended ; the very few who 
are proper judges of the affair, have not deci- 
ded it ; and though it fhould happen that the 
ftrongeft arguments were on one fide, and on- 
ly the name of Sir Iaac Newton on the other ; 
yet the world would perhaps remain fome time 
in fufpenfe, and perhaps would be excufable for 
fo doing. 

No fooner was the Academy of Sciences im- 
powered by the regulations of 1699, to admit 
foreigners into their fociety, but they immedi- 
ately pitched upon Sir Ifaac Newton. He held 
a conftant correfpondence with them, by fending 
them whatever he publifhed. Thefe were his for- 
mer works, which he either reprinted, or which 
appeared tor the firft time. For after he 
was employed in the Mint, as he had been 
for fome years before, he engaged in no 
confiderable undertaking either of Mathe- 
maticks or Philofophy. For, although the fo- 
lution of the famous Problem of the Traje¢cto- 
ries, which was propofed to the Englifh as a 
challenge by Mr. Leibnitz during his difpute 
with 
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with them, and was the moft difficult and intri- 
cate propofition he could think of after a great 
deal of ftudy, might pafs for a confiderable per- 
formance in another, yet it was hardly any more 
than an amufement to Sir Haac. He received 
the Problem at four a-clock in the evening, as 
he was returning from the Mint ; and though he 
was extremely fatigued with bufinefs, yet he fi- 
nifhed the folution of it before he went to bed. 

After having been fo eminently ferviceable to 
all the learned in Europe by his improvements 
in {peculative knowledge, he gave himfelf en- 
tirely up to the fervice of his country, by an 
application to bufinefs of a more evident and 
immediate advantage to it; the moft fenfible 
pleafure a fincere lover of his country can have. 
However, he ftill employed all his leifure hours 
in gratifying the curiofity of his mind, which 
difdained no fort of knowledge, but knew how 
to improve itfelf by every thing. After his 
death there were found among his pavers abun- 
dance of difcourfes upon fubjets of Antiquity, 
Hiftory, ‘ and even Divinity, though fo remote 
from the fciences for which he was diftinguifh- 
ed. He allowed no moments of his time to 
pafs idle or unemployed, nor did he employ 
them in a trifling manner, or with a flight at- 
tention. 

He all along enjoyed a fettled and equal ftate 
of health to the age of fourfcore; a very mate- 
rial circumftance of the fingular happinefs of his 
life. About that time he began to be afflicted 
with an incontinence of urine; however, for 


{ 'To which may be added in Chymiftry, and in Ma- 
thematicks; as Elementary Geometry, defcriptions of 
Curves, Conftru€ions of Equations, Series, Fluxions, 
Angular SeGions, Mechanicks, &*. 
the 
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the five years after which preceded his death, he 
had great intervals of health, or eafe, which he 
procured by the obfervance of a ftrict regimen, 
and precautions which till then he never had oc- 
cafion for. He was obliged to rely upon Mr, 
Conduit, who had married one of his nieces, 
for the difcharge of his office in the Mint, be- 
ing well affured that he committed fo importante 
and fo nice a truft to very fafe hands. His judg- 
ment of him has been confirmed fince his death 
by his Majefty’s choice of Mr. Conduit to fuc- 
ceed him. Sir Ifaac did not undergo much pain 
till the laft twenty days of his life. It was then 
believed that he certainly had the Stone, and 
could not be cured. When the paroxy{ms were 
fo violent, that large drops of {weat run down 
his face, he never uttered the ieaft complaint, 
nor fhowed any fign of impatience ; and as foon 
as he had a moment’s eafe, he would f{mile, and 
talk with his ufual chearfulnefs. Till then he 
had always read or wrote feveral hours in a day. 
He read the News-Papers on Saturday the 18th 
of March, O.S. inthe morning, and difcourfed 
a long time with the celebrated Dr. Mead, his 
Phyfician; he had then the perfeét ufe of all 
his fenfes, and his underftanding; but in the 
evening he quite loft all his faculties, and never 
after recovered them; as if they had been fub- 
ject only to a total extinction, and not to a gta- 
dual decay. He died on the Monday following, 
which was March the zoth, in the 85th year of 
his age. 

His Body lay in ftate in the Jerufalem cham- 
ber, from which perfons of the higheft rank, 
and fometimes crowned heads are carried to 
their graves. He was conveyed to Weftminfter 
Abbey, the Pall being held up by the — 
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Chancellor, the Dukes of Montrofe and Rox- 
burgh, and the Earls of Pembroke, Suffex, and 
Macclesfield. From this folemn funétion’s be- 
ing performed by thefe fix Peers of England, 
we tay form a judgment of the great number ot 
perfons of diftinétion that honoured his funeral. 
The Bifhop of Rochefter read the office, attend- 
ed by all the Clergy of the Church. The corps 
was interred near the entry into theChoir. We 
mutt go back almoft as far as the antient Greeks, 
to find an inftance of fo great a veneration paid 
to learning. Sir Ifaac Newton’s family imitate 
the example of Greece ftill further, by a monu- 
ment they are erecting to his memory at a very 
confiderable expence. The Dean and Chapter 
of Weftminfter have allowed it to be built in a 
part of the Abbey, which has frequently been 
refufed to perions of the firft quality. His coun- 
try and his family have honoured him with no 
lefs gratitude, than if he had made choice of 
them himfelf. 

He was of a middling ftature, and a little in- 
clined to be fat in his later years ; his eye was 
very quick and piercing, and his countenance at 
the fame time both venerable and engaging, 
efpecially when he would take off his Perriwig, 
and fhow his filver hair, which was pretty thick. 
He never made ufe of fpectacles, and loft but 
one tooth during his whole lite. His name will 
juftify our defcending to fuch minute particu- 
Jars. 

He was of a very meek temper, and a great 
lover of peace. He would rather have chofen 
to remain in obfcurity, than to have the calm of 
his life ruffled by thofe ftorms and difputes, 


which genius and learning always draw upon | 


thofe who are too eminent for them. We learn 
JANUARY 1728, G from 
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from one of his letters in the Commercium Epi- 
ftolecum, that when his t Treatife of Optics was 
ready for the prefs, fome objections ¥ too rafh- 
ly raifed againft it, made him lay afide the defign 
fora while. J blamed my own imprudence, fays 
he, for parting with fo real a bleffing as my quiet, 
to run after a foadow. But this fhadow did not 
efcape him afterwards, nor did it coft him that 
quiet which he fo much valued, but pro- 
ved as much a real happinefs to him as his quiet 
itfelf. 

So {weet a difpofition naturally promifes a 
great deal of modefty ; and we are affured that 
his was very great, and always continued fo 
without any alteration, though the whole world 
con{pired againft it. He never talked either of 
himfelf or others ; nor ever behaved in fuch a 
manner, as to give the moft malicious cenfurers 
the leaft occafion even to fufpeét him of vanity. 
Tis true indeed, the world {pared him the pain 
of publifhing his cwn merit ; but how in- 
duftrioufly would moft other men have fought 
all opportunities to do themfelves the grateful 
office, which fo few dare truft to the care of 
another ? How many great men, who have been 
univerfally applauded, have fpoiled the mufic of 
their praifes, by joining their own voices in the 
concert ? 

He was candid and affable, always upon a le- 
vel with his company. Minds of the higheft 


¢ Not his Treatife of Opticks publifhed by himfelf 
firft in 1704, but his Leéfiones Optice read in 1669, inthe 
publick fchools of the Univerfity of Cambridge, which 
were never printed by him. This Work in the originak 
Latin is now in the prefs. 

« Thefe objeftions were raifed upon occafien of what 
Sir Ifaac publifhed in the Philofophical TranfaGions 
concerning light and colours. 
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rank never defpife thofe who are below them, 
while others contemn even thofe that are above 
them. He never thought either his merit or 
his reputation fufficient to excufe him from any 
of the common offices of focial life: no fingu- 
larities, either natural or affected, diftinguifhed 
him from other men. 

Though he was firmly attached to the Church 
of England, he was averfe to the perfecution of 
Non-conformifts, in order to bring them over 
to it. He judged of men by their manners ; 
and the true fchifmatics, in his opinion, were 
the wicked and vitious. Not that he confined 
his principles to natural Religion, tor he was 
thoroughly perfuaded of the truth of Revelation ; 
and amidft the great variety of books he had 
conftantly before him, that which he ftudied 
with the greateft application was the Bible. 

He did not neglect the opportunities of do- 
ing good, which the plentiful revenues of a 
handfome patrimony and a profitable employ- 
ment, improved by a prudent oeconomy, put 
into his power. He thought a legacy was no 
gift, and therefore left no Will ; for he would 
even ftrip himfelf, as often as he had occafion to 
fhow his generofity either to his Relations, or 
others whom he knew to ftand in need of his 
affiftance. The inftances of his liberality in 
both thefe refpects are neither few nor inconfi- 
derable. When decency upon any occafion re- 
quired expence and fhew, he was magnificent 
without grudging it, and with a very good 
grace. At all other times that pomp, which 
feems great to little minds only, was utterly re~ 
trenched, and his income referved for better 
ufes. It would have been really furprifing, if a 
mind accuftomed to refleCtion, and nourifhed as 
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it were by reafoning, had been at the fame time 
fond of empty fhow. 

He never married, and perhaps he never had 
leifure to think of it, deep funk at firft in a fe- 
vere and conftant courfe of profound ftudy du- 
ring the prime of life, and afterwards engaged 
in the hurry of an important employment, and 
even quite taken up with the company which his 
merit drew to him, he was not fenfible of any 
vacancy in life, nor of the want of a companion 
at home. 

He left behind him a perfonal eftate of two 
and thirty thoufand pounds fterling, which a 
mounts to feven hundred thoufand French livres. 
His rival, Mr. Leibnitz, was far from being to 
rich, though he died in very good circumftances, 
and left a confiderable fum in ready money *. 
Thefe two uncommon inftances, and both of 
them in foreigners, feem fo much to deferve our 
notice, that I could not omit them. 


x See the Hift. of the Royal Acad. for 1716. p, 128. 


Remark omitted, p. §3. at I. 2. 


Sir Ifaac himfelf was Lord of the Manor of Wol- 
ftrop. 





ARTICLE VI. 


ROME. 


WA Charles Maiella, Secretary of the 
a { Pope’s Briefs to Princes, and F. Peter 


Benedetti, a Maronite, have jointly tranflated 
into 
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into Latin from an antient Syriac MS. and en- 
riched with learned differtations: 1. The Hi- 
ftory of the Perfecution of the Chriftians under 
Sapores King of Perfia, and his Succeffors, with 
the Acts of feveral Martyrs. 2. The Aéts of 
other Martyrs, never publifhed before. 3. The 
Aéts of S. Simeon the antient Stylite, Cfo cal- 
led, becaufe he lived upon the top of a pillar or 
column at Antioch of fix and thirty cubits high) 
written by one of his contemporaries, and ne~ 
ver before tranflated nor publifhed. Thefe three 
pieces will make one volume in Fol. Some 
think that thefe Ats of S. Simeon, being diffe- 
rent from thofe of which Theodoret, and An- 
tony that Saint’s difciple, have left us an ac- 
count, were written by one Cofmas, who lived 
in intimate friendfhip with St. Simeon, and after 
his death compofed a relation of all thofe Acts 
of his, which he either faw himfelf, or was cre- 
dibly informed of. The hiftory of the perfecu- 
tion under Szpores is alfo thought to be the fame 
that is contained in the Acts written by S. Ma- 
rutas, Bifhop of Tagrit, or Martyropolis in 
Mefopotamia, and famed for his learning and 
miracles. 


VERONA. 


Lbert Tumermanni is printing anew Work 
A of the celebrated Marquis Scipio Maffei, 
entituled, Arte critica Diplomatica, ofia faggio dé 
effa, rapprefentato co due primi libri, che ven- 
gouo a comprendere uw Iftoria de? Documents dognt 
genere, e dello fiudio intorno ad eff. ‘This Work 
contains the origin and hiftory of the Diploma- 
tic Art. Init are to be found feveral valuable 
monuments preferved on Egyptian paper; and a 
: hiftory 
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hiftory in monkifh rhyme, which F. Mabillon 
firft publifhed without knowing it to be in verfe. 
This is not the only miftake of F. Mabillon’s 
that M. Maffei has corrected. One of the moft 
curious parts in this book, is a treatife of the 
origin of the Etrufci and Latini, which has fo 
much puzzled the critics. He was led to this 
by the Tables of Eugubio, wherein he finds fome 
very antient monuments in the Etrufcan and Pe- 
Jafgian language, which he thinks was the an- 
tient Latin. The dedication to the King of Sar- 
dinia is followed by a reprefentation of the tri- 


-umphal Arch of Sufa in Piedmont, with all its 


Bas-Reliefs, and its Infcription, which appears 
here entire for the firft time. Hence the Cri- 
tics will be able tojudge, whether this Arch be 
the fame that Auguftus erected A. U. C. 740, 
and 14 years before Chrift, as many learned 
men think. The Academy of Verona, chiefly 
out of a particular efteem for this book, has de- 
creed M. Maffei a marble Buft with an honou- 
rable infcription. 

This noble Author has already gained a great 
reputation by his other works. 1. Dela Scienza 
ebiamata cavallerefca ; in which he gives a very 
diftinét and learned account of the behaviour of 
the antients with refpect to what we call points 
of honour, and traces the rife and origin of the 
cuftoms that now prevail : which is a fubjeét ne- 
ver treated by any before. 2. A Tragedy, cal- 
led Merope, which had very great fuccefs. It 
was tranflated into Englifh, and afterwards into 
other languages, and is an inftance that a Play 
may pleafe, though there be no love init. 3. Rzme 
e Profe: A Mifcellany of Verfe and Profe. His 
Poetry is very much admired. 4. Yraduttoré 
italiani ; giving a full account of all the —_ 
ranfla- 
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tranflations of the Greek and Latin Authors. 
5. Della antica Condizione di Verona ; compofed 
in 20 daystime. He therein refutes the opinion 
of a friend, who pretended that Brefcia was the 
capital of the Veronefe ; and defigns to handle 
this point more largely in his Verona Ilufirata, 
which he is preparing for the prefs. 6. De fa- 
bula ordinis equeftris Conftantiniané ; in which he 
ridicules the fable of the order of knighthood 
inftituted by Conftantine, and difcovers the true 
Author and date of it. 4. Caffiodorii Complexio- 
nes. ‘The MS, M. Maffei ufed was all in capitals, 
and appears to be as antient as the Author, 
whofe name is thrice found in it, written Caffio- 
doriz. Several proper names of the Romans 
became the names of families, and then the 
termination in #s was changed into 7us, as in this 
cafe. M. Maffei is alfo preparing for the prefs 
fome Greek Anecdotes. 


Pai iS. 


1 Rollin has pubilfhed a third Volume 

e of his Maniere @ etudier & @ enfeig- 
ger les belles lettres ; and it will foon be fol- 
lowed by a fourth. 

II. Richelet’s French Dictionary is foon to 
be publifhed, with fuch confiderable additions 
that it will make three Volumes in Fo/zo. 

III. F. des Molets, Library-keeper to the Fa- 
thers of the Oratory, is bufy in correcting and 
enlarging FP. Le Long’s Bibliotheque Hiftorique. 
He is very capable of {uch a work. His Memoires 
de Literature continue to come out every three 
months. 

IV. M. Gaullyer, Profeffor in the Univerfity 
of Paris, has juft publifhed, Regles de Poetique, 
tirées @ Aviftote, d Horace, de Defpreaux, &8 dau- 
tres celebres Auteurs, 1728. in 12°, LO N- 
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LONDON. 


r. Robert Caftell, Architeét, has pub- 
lifhed Propofals for printing by fubfcrip- 
tion, the Plans of two famous Roman Vilas 
Cor country-feats) the Laurentinum and Tuf- 
cum of Pliny the younger, as defcribed by himfelf 
in the r7th Epiftle of the fecond book, and the 
6th Epiftle of the fifth. He alfo promifes a 
tranflation of thofe two Epiftles, with explana- 
tory notes; and remarks upon the two Villas, 
and the Baths, Gardens, &c. of the Antients : 
the whole being illuftrated in feveral large draw- 
ings. 

We daily expect to fee Dr. Pemberton’s View 
of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Philofophy. The great 
encouragement which his propofals met with, 
fhew the high opinion the world has conceived 
of it; and there isno doubt but it will anfwer 
the general expectation when it appears. 

We alfo hope every day to fee Mr. De Vol- 
taire’s Henriade. He has greatly raifed the ex- 
peCtation of the curious, by a beautiful Effay he 
lately publifhed upon the Civil Wars of France, 
(which is the fubjeét of his Poem) and upon the 
Epic Poets from Homer downto Milton. As 
this Gentleman feems to be throughly acquaint- 
ed with all the beft Poets both antient and mo- 
dern, and judges fo well of their beauties and 
faults, we have reafon to hope that the Henriade 
will be a finifhed performance ; and as he writes 
with uncommon elegance and force in Englifh, 
though he has been but eighteen months in this 
country, we.expect to find in his Poem all that 
beauty and ftrength of which his native lan- 
guage is capable. 


